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THE SALE 


Ir has always been to us a matter of wonder that, 
in an age which has treated with such scientific 
depth and accuracy all questions of commerce, so 
little attention should have been given to a branch of 
traffic which is most extensively carried on, and the 
material of which is owned by every human being. 
The political economy of Soul-selling has, indeed, 
no existence as a positive science ; and, consequently, 
though the transactions are both numerous and no- 
torious, they seem to proceed on no settled principles, 
refer to no definite measure of value, and are con- 
ducted on no philosophic perception of the laws of 
exchange. A certain diffidence in regard to such a 
stringent discussion of the subject, as would lead to 
a thorough investigation of its facts and principles, is 
perhaps natural to the most experienced traders in 
the article, for every person is so disagreeably con- 
stituted by nature that he cannot dispose of himself, 
even at a great bargain, without feeling a sharp 
shame reprovingly tingle in his blood; and he is 
accordingly more likely to conceal] the terms of the 
transaction, than to exhibit them for the benefit of 
the public. Much as we honor the modesty which 
prompts such a concealment, we cannot but deplore 
its injurious results, for it involves in almost hope- 
less confusion a very important branch of the busi- 
ness of life. The sale of the soul is, with many, 
their first commercial transaction: and history and 
biography are full of examples where inexperienced 
youthful impulse has clinched the bargain at a scan- 
dalously inadequate price. In a great many cases, 
too, this is the original introduction to all those pro- 
fessions in which the commercial spirit obtains and 
rules, and accordingly it is often the radical and pri- 
mary element of commerce, to which all after trans- 
actions fall into relations. It has long been under- 
stood that what are called the prizes of life are held 
by a certain Personage, whose chief external pecu- 
liarity is caught in a glance at his feet; but who, in 
every other respect, is as pleasant a gentleman as 
one would wish to meet on a summer’sday. He is, 
however, deeper than he seems; is limited in his 
means ; practices a rigid economy of his expenditure; 
drives hard bagains; and was never known to pay 





OF SOULS. 


more for the article he desires than the owner ex- 
acted; It is for his interest that there should be no 
well-understood market-price for virtue and the 
hope of heaven, because established prices are the 
great equalizers of trade, and guard the most igno- 
rant merchant from the cunning of the most intelli- 
gent. The soul of a country bumpkin is worth as 
much to him as the soul of a Don Juan; yet every- 
body is aware of the cruel inequality in the amount 
of satanic cash paid foreach. The transaction with 
Don Juan has been set to music by Mozart, and the 
whole tender race of kid-gloves and white wais 

coats have had an opportunity to judge of its pro 
cesses and results; but relatively excellent as that 


account undoubtedly is, it still has the rawness of | 


the original legend, without any scientific elimina- 
tion of its ]atent laws and practical principles. An- 
other recorded transaction is of German origin, and 
passed between the Personage we have mentioned 
and a Doctor Faustus. This is so interesting to 


scholars, who may be naturally desirous of know- 


ing the extreme limit of their value in the current 
coin of worldly gratification, that we are happy to 
indicate an account of it worthy of reliance. We 
would warn them not to trust the old legend at all, 
it being so overgrown with monkish moss as to fur- 
nish no guiding maxims. The terms of the real 
bargain were taken down in short-hand by Herr Von 
Goethe, who availed himself of the occasion to drive 
at the same time a quiet trade for himself. Faustus, 
at the time he was visited by the illustrious Per- 
sonage in question, had discovered that his mind 
had in it a desire after knowledge beyond the search 
of its faculties, and accordingly he had become soul- 
sick, or sick of his soul, and was ready to sell out 
to his senses, provided thereby he could quench the 
thirst of his longings in the stream of enjoyment. 
The very desperation of his case, however, dictated 
conditions which were his salvation. Following 
the masterly report of Herr Von Goethe, we find that 
he held Mephistopheles (an assumed name for an un- 
mentionable one) to this contract :—‘‘ If thou canst 
ever flatteringly delude me into being pleased with 
myself, if thou canst cheat me with enjoyment, be 
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that day my last. .. . If ever I say to the passing 
moment—‘ Stay, thou art so fair!’ then mayst thou 
cast me into chains; then wiil I readily perish; then 
may be the death-bell toll; then thou art free from 
thy service.”” Mephistopheles tried his hand at this 
problem, and whirled Faustus through some pretty 
varieties of, to him, hitherto untried being ; but there 
was an indestructible something in the scholar’s na- 
ture which declined saying to the passing moment, 
“stay!’? The frippery of life could not entangle 
him, its sensuality could not drown him; and Me- 
phistopheles had the inexpressible mortification to 
see him slip through his fingers at the end. Thus 
this, the only accurately recorded sale, proved a sell. 
But it must not be supposed that in all, or, per- 
haps, in these days, in any cases, the soul-seller 
comes face to face with the great soul-buyer. That 
personage has agencies established throughout so- 
ciety, and the moment the desire to sell arises in 
any human breast, an authorized deputy is found in 
any man’s next neighbor. It is, indeed, astonishing 
to notice in what a summary manner a satanic com- 
mission is extemporized. You are conversing with 
an acquaintance of many years’ standing, in whose 
words and acts you never discovered the scent of 
any brimstone transpirations; and suddenly, as by 
magic, when the talk slips upon certain subjects, he 
stands befure you a fully accredited plenipotentiary 
and ambassador extraordinary of the pit, ready to 
treat on weightiest matiers, and renewing to you 
his tempting assurances of distinguished considera- 
tion. We shall, therefore, in what suggestions we 
have to make on the subject before us, leave out any 
reference to the ultimate receiver of the article sold, 
supposing that all readers wil! consider him an im- 
personal force, in the nominative case understood. 
The Sale of Souls is a business proceedure going 
on every day, among persuns widely differing in age, 
dispositions, talents and character; to write com- 
prehensively of it, therefore, we are compelled to 
survey it in many aspects, and to trace its operation 
in various departments of tife. We purpose to give 


an account sales (errors and omissions excepted) of 


transactions where the object obtained is sensual 
enjoyment, social position, money, political eleva- 
tion, or general worldly success. And first we are 
somewhat startled by the fact that, in an act of com- 
merce over which selfishness presides, self is the 
article sold. The peculiarity of a human being con- 
sists in his personality ; and any man who owns this 
is ethically held to have a richer pussession than the 
universe can give. Practically, however, it has 
proved one of the cheapest articles which nature 
produces; and, in a majority of instances, has less 
exchangeable value than an acre of corn or potatoes. 
The cause of this is in some degree owing to com- 
binations on the part of purchasers, but principally 


to a continual glut in the market. The holders of 


the commodity exhibit in general no foresight, in- 
sight, or common knowledge of the law of supply 
and demand; but tumble in upon ’Change like a 
flock of drunkards, and barter away their inheritance 
With absurd recklessness to the first bidder they 





meet. When to this original folly is added the risk 
to the purchaser of buying damaged goods, or goods 
which have already been sold over and over again, 
we need not wonder at that complication of ihe sub- 
ject, which renders it extremely difficult for a phi- 
lanthropist to lay down such rules to ‘ selves’’ jp 
the market, as will enable them to get their proper 
price. Nothing is more common than to see the 
transfer made in early youth, and the “‘ immediate 
jewel” of the soul squandered away upon the mere 
nuts and raisins of boyhood; so that when the child 
arrives at the age of reason, and casts a comprehen- 
sive glance over the many prizes within the reach 
of overreaching, he discovers with ingenuous shame 
that he has parted with his whole stock in trade. 
Next in the order of indiscretion is the sale which 
is made for a few of the donbons of the senses, and 
self is hurried off for a few bottles of Jersey cham- 
pagne—which is emphatically ‘‘ the Devil’s wine.’ 
A more enlarged view of society soon shows the 
fovlish young sensualist that a judicious selfishness, 
a short “ masterly inactivity”’ in seizing the puisoned 
cider, would have given him achance at least to bid 
his soul, in the great auction of sensuality, for the 
choicest distillations of Burgundian orchards and 
vineyards of the Rhine. Such prodigals of their 
souls meet one every day in the streets, sucking, 
with vacant stare, diminutive canes, and troubling 
the lover of good bargains for mankind with a sus- 
picion that, small as was their price, pity for the sold 
should be modified with pity for the purchaser. But, 
perhaps, even when the bargain is for the best things 
which sensuality has in its keeping, the transaction 
is of doubtful propriety. It is claimed for sensual 
indulgence, that it is an universal ready-reckouer of 
enjoyment; and as it seems to offer the greatest 
amount of pleasure with the least possible exertion, 
it is worthy of se/f-sacrifive, or surrender of self to 
it. ‘So the ear of Denmark is abused.’’ The truth 
is that this fallacy was originally forged, and is now 
industriously circulated, not by those who wish to 
sell souls dear, but by those who desire to buy souls 
cheap. The mind is so constituted as to see in the 
palace of the seu-ualist nothing but the stye of a 
hog; and a disreputable opinion clings to sins of the 
senses, which makes every judicious speculator in 
morality hesitate long before he invests his soul in 
them. 

Besides, we have quite a ghastly series of records, 
which should act as warnings against this disposi- 
tion of selfhood. Among many others, we may re- 
fer to the biogiapbies of two noble lords, Rochester 
and Byron. Ruchester made what would be called 
a fair bargain in early life, and, for a few years, ran 
quite a picturesque career of debauchery; but the 
result was shame, misery, death, and a damnatory 
duodecimo volume by Bishop Gilbert Burnet ; which 
last comes near being an argument against all spi- 
ritual trafficking whatever, so full is it of groans and 
devils of an azure tint. Every man of this century 
knows what a satanic fuss Byron made about his 
youthful indiscretion, and how the metrical records 
of his attempis to annul the contract are filly de- 
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nominated “ The Literature of Desperation.’”? We 
can see him now as he appeared at Venice in 1818 | 
or 1819, haggard, wan, truculent, disdainful, and 
(literally) devilish handsome—looking like an angel 
who had sold out! 

After these experiments, made almost for the pro- 
fessed purpose of testing the theory we have been 
combating, it would be insulting to offer, to any man 
of reading and intelligence, the thing ironically styled 
pleasure as the price of his soul. We will accord- 
ingly proceed immediately to the next article in the 
world’s wares, commonly supposed to have an ex- 
changeable value equal to the worth of a human 
heart and will; and this is social position. It must 
be admitted that many soulless gentlemen and ladies 
whom we meet in society, appear satisfied with 
their bargain, and contrive to exist very pleasantly 
without feeling the want of what they have parted 
with. So far it would seem that an exact exchange 
of values had occurred, and the transaction, accord- 
ingly, to be a legitimate commercial operation ; and 
having nothing to do in this scientific inquiry with 
any principles but those of trade, we would not dog- 
matize ethically on the matter, and assert that par- 
ticular individuals we might name, had been cheated. 
They have the frippery they desire, and are not 
troubled with the individuality they have sold. 
Sull we would diflidently suggest that it is the ex- 
treme smaliness of the soul which justifies the trans- 
action to the economist, and what would be a high 
price to Brummell would be scandalously low to 
Bacon. Our criticism refers to individuals who are 
Worth more than they get, and who might make a 
much better trade if they went to other shops. 
“Good Society” is a phantom which lures many a 
man of talents and virtue into a nonsensical sacrifice 
of seif, for the conversation of pigmies, and the sym- 
pathy of flats. Besides, it is disgracefully true, that 
sometimes the sale is made, not for the individual 
himself, but for his dependents. A merchant, for 
instance, lives (mornings and evenings) in asplendid 
house, accustoms his wife and children to a certain 
style of living, and toils all day, in a hot and dingy 
counting- house, among centipedes and wharf-rats, 
to keep up “the establishment.’ He does not enjoy 
his mode of living, but his ‘darters’ do. At last 
comes a panic; he is on the verge of bankruptcy ; 
he sees, in irmagination, his house under the hammer, 
and his daughters keeping infant schools; and just 
then, in steps a plausible gentleman, vgho makes him 
aware that there is other property besides ships and 
merchandise. He finds that honor, truth, conscience, 
self-proprietorship, are marketable commodities ; 
and after some qualms, he sells them for the means 
of paying his debts, and keeping his position “in good 
society.” He knows that he is a liar, a swindler, 
and a cheat, and, moreover, has an impertinent some- 
thing in his own breast, which is continually twit- 
ting him with the fact; but he lives in his old house, 
and his children have the inestimable privilege of 
concluding that education in laborious indolence, 
which constitutes the paradise of the dandy and the 


enter our protest on indisputable maxims of political 
economy ; and it is not so uncommon as the fair 
tenants of good society suppose. 

To sell out a man’s intellectual and moral being 
for social position we may therefore style a blunder ; 
but can we say the same of the sale for money? Is 
not this, on the whole, the great commercial trans- 
action of the age, and of allages? In truth, so much 
has been said, re-said, and gainsaid on the subject, 
and respectable and intelligent men differ so widely 
in their view of it, that it cannot be disposed of by 
bawling out a few ethical maxims. The framers of 
moral generalities against selling souls for money, 
have commonly been men who have purchased the 
leisure to moralize by going through the very opera- 
tion they condemn. Seneca is one of these equivocal 
generators of truisms which have no personal founda- 
tidn in truth. Cesar Borgia, Richard the Third, 
and Captain Kidd, could have written ‘‘morals’’ as 
good as Seneca’s. We shall not, therefore, assert 
any thing which implies a disrespect for money, 
as we desire to offend no prejudices by blaspheming 
the religion of the community—of course, meaning 
by religion that concrete paganism which really ob- 
tains in the life and manners of most civilized na- 
tions. We are willing to receive as gospel a shrewd 
remark gleaned from the conversation of an eminent 
American philosopher, ‘‘ that no man is as rich as 
all men ought to be ;” and by thus candidly admitting 
the worth of wealth we hope to discuss the subject 
without any suspicion of fanaticism. 

But conceding, for the sake of argument, that 
money is a mercantile equivalent for souls, all 
thoughtful men will agree in asserting that the con- 
sideration should be large and solid, and consequently 
agree in condemning the bargains commonly made. 
It is mournful to notice the lack of sagacity evinced 
by the generality of traders when they come to turn 
their spiritual commodity into cash. Impelled by a 
short-sighted avarice, they make tremendous sacri- 
fices of honesty and character for a few pennies, and 
are doubtless ticketed, on certain subterranean day- 
books, as bought ‘ dog-cheap.’’ To such prodigals 
we might say, sell if you will sell, but, for the 
dignity of human nature, exact high prices! Toa 
man of letters, especially, who may be holding off 
in hopes of a rise in the article, nothing can be more 
irritating than the frequent spectacle of authors whose 
souls are literally ‘“‘not above ninepences’’—who 
will squander honor, truth, perception of character, 
sympathy with all that is pure and high in ideal 
being, in short, a writer’s whole stock in trade, to 
the cunning hucksters of ninepenny pamphlets ; thus 
running the risk of damnation in both worlds for the 
paltriest consideration, when a little judgment might 
have given them the chance of a life, death and 
burial in octavoes. 

“‘ Virtue, I grant you, is an idle boast ; 
But shall the dignity of vice be lost ?”’ 

But passing over the common herd of those self- 
selling traders who make blundering bargains in the 
market of souls, let us now survey that cool and ju- 





flirt. Now against such a foolish traffic as this we 


dicious class of spiritual merchants, who scrutinize 
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the whole field of commerce with a subtle and with 
a comprehensive glance, and pay out their souls in 
cautious instalments, rigorously exacting their full 
market worth, and receiving a guid pro quo for 
every elevated sentiment, every instinct of humanity, 
every grace of intelligence, as they part with it. 
Such men we occasionally meet in business life; 
men who have not one atom of soul, but have sold 
the last immortal grain of it for hard cash. They 
have received the millions they desired; but have 
they made a good bargain? The difficulty with their 
case comes from their having no capacities for en- 
joyment left after the sale. Coarse, callous, without 
sympathy, without affection, without frankness and 
generosity of feeling, dull even in their senses, de- 
spising human nature, and looking upon their fellow 
creatures simply as possible victims of their all- 
grasping extortion, it would seem as though they had 
deliberately shut up, one by one, all the sources of 
enjoyment, and had, coiled up in their breasts, a 
snake-like avarice, which would eventually sting 
them to death. Some men find happiness in glut- 
tony and in drunkenness ; but no delicate viands can 
touch their taste with the thrill of pleasure, and what 
generosity there is in wine steadily refuses to im- 
part its glow to their shriveled hearts. Some men 
find delight in poetry, painting, sculpture, music, in 
philosophy, history, science, in the exercise of be- 
nevolent and social affections, in observing the forms 
or in communing with the spirit of nature ; but Old 
Hunks has no sense for these; can no more detect 
their beauty than a man without the sense of smell 
can detect the fragrance of a rose; and, seeing in 
them nothing which should arrest the attention of a 
shrewd trader, he scornsall who do. As for religion, 
he pays his pew-tax, and consents to be bored by an 
occasional sermon of a Sunday forenoon; but his 
real church is the counting-house, his real Bible is 
the Commercial List, his real god is gold. Such 
being the case, we must pronounce the bargain a bad 
one, and we cannot advise the merchant, who may 
now be hesitating, to clinch it, and add one more 
slave to its ignoble army of martyrs. 

But, it may be asked—admitting that a gradual 
selling out of the soul in the tortuous transactions of 
commerce is an unprofitable operation, is not money 
made, at one fell swoop, in a lucky marriage, an ex- 
cellent mode of self-selling? Witha cordial sympathy 
for necessitous young men, and an appreciation of the 
inherent difficulties in the way of their getting an 
honest livelihood, we must give a negative answer. 
It is, on the whole, worse than theft and hack-writing, 
and should not be practiced by ingenuous youth as 
long as any other means of overreaching are within 
their capacities. Without italicizing the brazen 
falsehood and perjury implied in the act of sale, it 
has the peculiar unmanliness of being a traffic in im- 
pulses. To go through the form of selling the power 
of loving a virtuous woman, is fatal to the whole of 
character. I[f a man cannot disinterestedly love a 
woman, he cannot love any thing else; it indi- 
cates a disposition which would sell country, man- 
kind, and religion, any thing and every thing 
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which human nature prizes; casts doubt on all pro- 
fessions of principle or love a person might after. 
ward make; and indicates a nature so jgnoble as to 
be incapable even of great vices. Should these con- 
siderations, however, have no weight with dandies, 
penniless and eager for selling out, we cannot too 
strongly impress on their minds the caution, not to 
take rumors of great fortunes for facts. In a youth. 
ful country like ours, where the very excess of 
speculation generates thousands of unprofitable en- 
terprises, and a large portion of the nominal wealth 
of the citizens is in worthless or depreciated stocks, 
heiresses as well as heirs are difficult of detection. 
Fathers of families are commonly shrewder than 
fortune-hunters; and, in a majority of cases, the 
latter find themselves egregiously taken in, and com- 
pelled to work hard all their lives to support wives 
whom they do not love, and perhaps fathers- in-law 
whom they absolutely detest. Look sharp, there- 
fore, O disciple of Cupid-Mammon, that thy beloved 
one has her fortune well invested ; demand aschedule 
of her property, and examine the locality of her 
multitudinous acres; and if you see Norwich and 
Worcester estimated at par, and Eastern townships 
reckoned at so much a foot, break off the match ina 
burst of honest indignation at her deceit, and carry 
thy valuable person to a property made up of less 
uncertain items. ‘‘ Not whom you marry, but how 
much you marry,’ is the real question among the 
Hon. Tom Shufiletons of every age. 

So far our references to the traffic in souls have 
been confined to private speculators, who trade for 
the world’s lower prizes, and whose actions find no 
record in history or the newspapers. Let us now 
mount to a higher and more dignified region, where 
the traflic is conducted on systematic principles, and 
where a person has the power of selling not only him- 
self but the people he represents, and of pocketing 
the price of both. This is a beautiful department of 
commerce, and one which an economical philo- 
sopher lingers over with delight. It is almost need- 
less to state that we allude to the science and art of 
politics, or the maxims and methods of selling souls 
to a government, a party, or amob. The guiding 
principle of this science has a geometrical precision 
of definition, and may be thus expressed : The nearest 
road to offices of trust and honor is by the short cut 
of dishonor ; and ‘“‘ many there be that go in thereat.” 

The advantage held by politics over all other pro- 
fessions, in rg@spect to the matter under consideration, 
is the absence of trickery on the part of the pur- 
chasers. Every man who is disposed to trade re- 
ceives the full political value of his heart and brain, 
his conscience and will, his character and means of 
influence; and he occasionally has the opportunity 
of fixing his own price, and selling himself at a pre- 
mium which is sometimes ruinously high to the 
buyer. Prices, of course, vary according to the 
amount of moral or intellectual reputation a man has 
to sell. There are exigencies in parties and admi- 
nistrations, when a powerful opposition debater, 
with a great influence in the country, can have any 
thing which his egotism dictates, can, in fact, take 
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all the point out of a celebrated epigram by realizing 
its fantastic conditions : 


“ The best speculation which the market affords 
To any enlightened lover of pelf, 

Is to buy Addington up at the price he is worth, 
And sell him at that which he puts on himself.”? 


The elder Pitt had repeated opportunities to sell at 
his own estimate of his worth, and declined them. 
Henry Fox, his rival in the House of Commons, 
possessed sufficient intelligence to entitle him to 
make terms equally as good, had not his moral cha- 
racter and reputation for patriotism been damaged ; 
and therefore when he sold himself to Newcastle, he 
had to be content with lucrative offices without high 
official position. Had Pitt thought proper to trade 
with Newcastle, he would have sold not only his 
own impassioned genius, but three-quarters of the 
unrepresented Commons of England, whom that 
genius had captivated. It is important, therefore, to 
have, in the game of politics, a large capital of hu- 
man beings and national interests to trade with, and 
the more general the reputation for virtue and pa- 
triotism, the higher the compensation. The old 
Irish way was admirable, although our admiration 
for the trading politicians of that country must be 
modified by the fact that they had vast materials for 
the extempore production of patriots, which other 
countries do not enjoy. The mass of the Irish peo- 
ple were in a state of inexpressible wretchedness, 
and the government policy was to promote English 
interests with little or no regard to the welfare of 
the swindled Celts. Now nothing was easier than 
for a bright young fellow to operate on the capital 
which the national misery supplied him with—to 
storm in the Irish House of Commons until his ve- 
hemence and talent attracted the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
notice—and then to exchange the liberty of invec- 
tive for an office or a pension. A few men like 
Curran would not trade; and he and others like him 
are accordingly not found in the list of Irish Chan- 
cellors, Chief-Justices, and the like. The privilege 
of being a minister of justice was purchased by be- 
traying the country ; andall lucrative judgeships were 
held by apostate patriots. Curran said quite patheti- 
cally, in speaking of Ireland, “‘I might have sold 
her ; I could not redeem her.”’ 

But the history of English politics affords the 
greatest number of maxims applicable to all possi- 
ble forms and modes of political trading ; and we 
would earnestly advise our American aspirants for 
high or low places, to give their days and nights to 
the study of the English records, which are, indeed, 
the very classics of corruption. A modest and mo- 
derate politician, who desires merely a snug sinecure, 
or some two hundred dollars a vote, will find ‘* won- 
drous great contentment” in the biographies of Sir 
Robert Walpole and the Duke of Newcastle; but 
a restless, ambitious, rule-or-ruin statesman, should 
model himself on Shaftesbury, the subtilest, readiest, 
most impudent, most audacious, and most intelligent 
of demagogues. It has been asserted that Walpole 
disbelieved in patriotism. This is but one of the 
many libels leveled at that wise and virtuous states- 





man. During his administration the opposition was 
overflowing with vehement lovers of their country ; 
and Walpole purchased patriotism too often to doub:s 
its existence. No man ever paid more ready money 
for honor, virtue, and truth than he; and it is a base 
falsehood to impute a skepticism to him which 
every day of his official life contradicted. Not only 
were politicians paid for their votes, tongues, and 
souls, but the period of his long rule was the para- 
dise of hack-writers. Walpole could not see that 
the public good, or his own political good, required 
that he should give pensions and places to the emi- 
nent poets and novelists of the age, and therefore, 
philosophically indifferent to their wants, he very 
properly left them to starve; but bold and ready 
political pens, prompt in the profundities of party 
and in the elegancies of slang, he freely patronized. 
The glory is due to him of having organized cor- 
ruption into a system, and of fixing a market value 
to every faculty of mind and every twinge of con- 
science. 

Of the different modes of selling out in the English 
system, we have space to consider only two—the 
simple and the complicated. There are not many 
men of genius among English traders, and accord- 
ingly the simple method is the most practiced among 
them. It consists—if we may believe that light of 
English divinity, the Rev. Sydney Smith—in going 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, soul in hand, and 
saying to that amiable functionary—‘‘ how much will 
you give me for this?”? The First Lord, being a 
gentleman, declines to avail himself of the petty 
artifices used to cheapen goods; and, after scruti- 
nizing the soul thus brought to his market, accurately 
estimates the fraction of respectability, intelligence, 
and influence it represents—states the sum he will 
pay—insinuates blandly that the treasury is con-- 
ducted on the ‘one price’’ system—and to satisfy 
the proprietor of the article that he makes a fair bar- 
gain, ciphers out to him its exact political value to 
the administration, over which his or her majesty 
has called him (the First Lord) to preside. It is said 
of Lord Stowell that, after making some unsuccess- 
ful investments in land, he returned gladly to the 
funds, and was accustomed ever after to speak of 
“the beautiful simplicity of the three per cents ;”’ 
and certainly the method of corruption we have de- 
tailed has the same charm of beauty and simplicity. 
It works very well, too, in a majority of cases, be- 
cause the First Lord, in addition to the secret ser- 
vice money, has all the offices of the empire in his 
gift, lay and clerical, from archbishoprics and lord 
chancellorships to the lowest positions in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, and can therefore pay full prices 
for all souls which are offered. But the complexity 
occurs when the person who desires to sell scorns 
the honest and equitable bargain proposed to him, 
and undertakes the task of raising his political value 
by rushing into factious opposition, and exhibiting 
the utmost intensity of hatred in order to show the 
worth of his friendship. Many politic statesmen, 
celebrated for their conservatism, began their career 
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a reputation for revolutionary tendencies as to give 
them a large capital in popular support, compelled 
the irritated First Lord to come to their own terms, 
and place them in positions where they too could 
plunder the public. Indeed, it is of the first import- 
ance that every young man of genius, who takes up 
the business of politics, should understand the most 
complicated of the Anglo-Saxon methods of raising 
the price of political honor, in order that he may 
escape the moderate compensation of the mere 
jobber in corruption, If he possess commanding 
talents, popular manners, and an eloquence which 
sways the masses, he may be sure that the adminis- 
tration of the day wiil not be willing to pay him even 
his actual worth. The old campaigners of his 
party, grasping at ambassadorships, secretaryships, 
and lucrative offices in the postal and revenue de- 
partments, are naturally jealous of aspiring young 
men who evince a disposition to leap at once to a 
share in the leadership of party, by the right divine 
of energy and genius. Now if the penetrating ob- 
servation of Falstaffe, afier the affair on Gad’s Hill, 
be an indisputable maxim, if it be true as that knight 
affirms, that ‘‘ young men must live,”’ the only course 
for them to take is boldly to extemporize honest 
scruples on some minor political question ; proceed 
to organize their share of popular favor into a capital 
of dissent; and, boldly denouncing their old asso- 
ciates as traitors and tyrants, to start a schismatical 
political church of their own. The next election 
will prove their value by showing an astounding 
number of scattering votes ; and then is the time for 
them to trade. We have known politicians of this 
sort who received enormous premiums on their par 
value, by such felicitous strokes and strikes for 
higher wages. The English, being an essentially 
practical people, understand this perfectly. Thus 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, in the troubles of Charles’ 
reign, began with the popular parliamentary party, 
and, in the height of his power and influence, sold 
out to the king, became prime minister, Earl of 
Strafford, and real ruler of England. To be sure, 
Sir Thomas came to his end on the gibbet, but then 
all politicians have to run risks, and he who is scared 
by such trifles, existing only ¢7 potentia, is unfit for 
the august infamy of successfui ratting. A true, in- 
bred, self-seeking, self-selling politician, should be 
as indifferent to a nation’s wrath, as he is to its wel- 
fare and its curses ; should, indeed, pursue his own 
interest with a steady aim, and allow the community 
to take care of itself. Why, Lord Foppington could 
say, in reference simply to the requirements of 
fashion, that he would not break an engagement at 
a ball for the salvation of mankind ; and if we do not 
mistake, he buttressed this saying with his exquisite 
oath of ‘‘ stap my vitals!’ Now is it to be tolerated, 
that the salvation of mankind should stand in the way 
of the enlarged and intelligent seifishness of the know- 
ing politician, when even Lord Foppington could 
brush it aside with such beautiful »onchalance ? 
If every one looks out for himself, we are pro- 
verbially instructed who it is that will look out 
for all. 





—— np 


So far we have surveyed only the bright side of 
the picture, and we must now reluctantly glance at 
the dark one. Strange as it may appear to many 
ambitious and indurated professors of practical poli- 
tics, it is still a fact that there exists in the human 
breast a sense of honor, which is often acutely lace- 
rated when forced into this sale of the soul by the 
more intelligent powers of our nature ; and there are 
instances where weak men have beeu killed by the 
shame and remorse which succeeded the consumma- 
tion of the bargain. The most notable’ instance is 
that of Charles Yorke, second son of the great Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, and the heir of his mind and 
legal disposition. Charles was perhaps the most 
accomplished lawyer of his day; and, after receiv- 
ing about a hundred thousand guineas in fees and 
retainers, and establishing a professional eminence 
which qualified him for the highest honors of the 
law, his heart began to yearn for the chancellorship. 
The holder of this office in Great Britain is the 
Keeper of the King’s Conscience, but to reach the 
bliss of having in custody so precious a moral sense 
as that, the aspirant has ofien to go through a pre- 
liminary sacrifice of his own. Lord Bacon had 
done this without much inward disquiet, and why 
should not Charles Yorke? Charles, however, was 
a man of stainless honor as well as splendid talents, 
and his political connection was with the Rocking- 
ham whigs. When Lord Camden, the chancellor 
in possession, a man who had space in his heart not 
only for the king’s conscience but for a larger one of 
his own, delivered his celebrated tirade against his 
colleagues, for their foolish and tyrannical course in 
American affairs, the Chatham and Rockingham 
whigs took the ground that there could not be found 
an eminent lawyer in England to take Lord Cam- 
den’s place, should the administration dismiss him 
for his honesty and patriotism ; and they denounced 
beforehand the man who should accept the office, as 
a wretch lost to all shame and self-respect, and a fit 
object for the scorn of the lowest of mankind. This 
style of rhetoric, coming from Yorke’s own political 
friends, sorely scared away his ambition; and there- 
fore when Camden was dismissed, and the chancel- 
lorship offered to Yorke, he declined the perilous 
honor he so desired to clutch. The king, however, 
was determined to have his soul, and obtained it. 
At a private audience, Yorke was cajoled into the 
belief that he could accept the office without any 
sacrifice of principle—the entreaties and promises 
of the king admirably coéperating with his own 
ravenous hunger for the place to produce such a 
hallucination in his mind. With the seals in his 
carriage he drove to his brother’s house, where @ 
few prominent whigs had an informal meeting, and 
to the amazement of them all informed them that he 
had accepted Lord Camden’s office; and he was 
proceeding to justify his conduct, when he was in- 
terrupted by a torrent of reproaches, in which his 
brother hotly joined, and found himself suddenly 
transferred from the class of honest men into the 
class of rats, apostates and liberticides. Had Yorke 
possessed the firmness of character proper to his 
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peculiar position, he would have had the usual con- 
solation of trading politicians. Smiling blandly at 
the railings of the ‘‘outs,”’ he would have gone to 
receive the congratulations of the “ ins ;’’ and, pos- 
sessed of the most honorable and lucrative office in 
the gift of the crown, would have despised all that 
the polite scorn of Rockingham and the thunder- 
ing denunciation of Chatham could urge against 
him, as he sat on his long-sought and dearly-earned 
woolsack. But Yorke was not a man of such hardy, 
constitutional, imperturbable effrontery. Shocked 
and grieved in his inmost soul, he went to his home, 
passed the night in an agony of shame, fell despe- 
rately sick, and on the third day of his new honors 
died, it is supposed, by his own hand. 

We might extend these remarks to descriptions of 
other soul-sales, where the value received is noto- 
riety, or fame, or some other phantom having no 
visible embodiment; but we must conclude. 
Throughout our observations we have preserved a 
temper so cool and reasonable, and have traversed 
regions sacred to rhetorical horse-racing with a gait 
so staid and mercantile, that we think we have 
really earned the right to be a little moral at the end. 





This right, however, we waive, and prefer that the 
facts and principles we have stated should be tried 
by their intrinsic merits, without being clouded with 
any vapors of sensibility. Our own opinion, after a 
candid examination of the whole matter, is decidedly 
against the common belief, that there is any thing in 
the world which is equivalent in worth to the value 
of a soul; and we accordingly believe that all sales, 
from the commencement of creation to the present 
enlightened period, have been failures. The balance 
of popular authority, however, is so much against 
us, that we hold the opinion with modesty and 
moderation; and the utmost that we can hope from 
the publication of this discoure is to furnish maxims 
which may guide sellers into bargains relatively 
good. The dignity of human nature demands that 
a stop be put to transactions where souls are abso- 
lutely thrown away for less than thirty pieces of 
silver; and we hope at least that there will be esta- 
blished among mankind an esprit de corps, by the 
healthy operation of which no man will disgrace 
himself by cutting under the market price, and sell- 
ing his selfhood for less than its fair commercial 
value, as established by Act of Congress. P: 
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BY E. OAKES SMITH. 





‘He showed me a desert, full of quicksands and perils of every kind; and in the midst a traveler who moved on- 


ward alone. ‘ Such is life,’ he said.’’ 


‘¢ At, all, alone !”’ to solve the doubt, 
To work our own salvation out, 
Casting our feeble hands about 


For human help, for human cheer, 
Or only for a human tear, 
Forgetting God is always near. 


Alone, with thought bewildering pressed— 
With toil a life-long, weary guest, 
And love that will not be repressed. 


Alone, alone in utmost need— 
With conscience fanning evil deed, 
And hearts that break not, though they bleed. 


The loveliest face hath never brought 
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Its finest look—the deepest thought 
Is never into language wrought : 


And beauty to the highest Art 
Slips from the painter’s hand apart, 
And leaves him aching at the heart ; 


And Music, borne by echo back, 
Pines on its solitary track, 
Till faint hearts ery, *‘ Alas! alack !”? 


And Love bears in his heart a tone 
Known unto God himself alone, 
He finds no answer to his own. 


The wine-press must alone be trod— 
The burning ploughshare pressed unshod— 
There is no rock of help but God. 





THE WATERS. 


BY R,. T. CONRAD. 





It was eve, and her planet shone down in the dell, 

As I stood by the rock where the mountain-stream fell ; 
And watched the pale beam, on the wave where it smiled, 
So tremblingly true and so meliingly mild: 

And I said—like this billow, thus brig ' from above, 

Is the heart that is lighted by woman’s true love. 
Though rocks and though ruin his pathway may fill, 

She shares in his sorrows and smiles on him still. 





But a wave, ’mid the rocks, in the rage of the stream, 
From its turbulent breast spurned the tremulous beam; 
Yet when the spent billows sunk sobbing to rest, 

That fond beam returned to its still heaving breast: 
When terrors assail us, and wild passions move, 

O, thus, ever thus, ’t is with woman’s true love. 

She is wronged—she is spurned—yet she loves not the less, 
But weeps while she watches to brighten and bless! 
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THE OCEAN-BORN: 


A TALE OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 





BY 8. A. GODMAN, 





(Concluded from page 93.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


Our early days! How often back 
We turn on life’s bewildering track 
To where, o’er hill and valley, plays 
The sunlight of our early gays ! 

D. W. GaLLaGHER. 


Wuitst the Ocean-Born remained an infant, Don 
Manuel manifested no affection for him, took no in- 
terest in his welfare; in fact, he strove to imagine 
that it was not his grandchild, nor the son of his 
daughter ; and had it not been for its mother’s sake, 
the old gentleman would have sent the pirate’s child 
out of his sight, away from its mother and himself, 
to be nursed by strangers. For the first year or two 
of its existence, Don Manuel could not separate 
thoughts of the father from the presence of the child; 
and at times, the loathing he entertained toward the 
character of the parent created in his breast almost 
adisgust for his helpless, innocent offspring. 

As time passed and rendered less vivid the old 
man’s realization of the pirate’s crimes, whilst it ex- 
panded his son from a tender bud of beauty and purity 
into a bright and glorious boy of surpassing grace 
and promise, Don Manuel’s feelings underwent a 
change. In the lovely prattler that toddled after 
him, calling ‘Grandpa, grandpa !”’ turning up his 
rosy mouth for a kiss, the old gentleman forgot Vin- 
cent, and only saw before him the child of his 
heart’s-child, his only grandson—and he rendered to 
him the full share of affection that Garcia’s son had 
claim to. 

And the mother, neither wife nor widow, what 
were her feelings toward the child, for whose father 
she could neither entertain love, nor respect, nor yet 
hatred; he who, though living, was to his wife and 
child as one dead; and whose memory, when dead, 
would only shame those near to him, ifit lived. Wide- 
reaching, all-sacrificing, deep-seated as a mother’s 
love—that most perfect, most heaven-savoring senti- 
ment that exists on earth—-can be, was Garcia’s love 
for her boy. She thought not of the father, but only 
saw in her child, a seed of immortality, which, though 
it would germinate, wilt, and decay here, was to be 
placed in either the garden or the waste of hereafter, 
as the culture it received from her should determine. 
Her own hopes of other happiness in life than that 
of striving to perform her duties faithfully, had fled ; 
and the only ray of gladness that penetrated the 
sanctuary of her inner woman-feelings, was the 


affection of her son, and the trust that his life would 
be a happy one. 





When the Ocean-Born reached his sixth year, ac- 
companied by his mother, Don Manuel carried him 
to Puerto Principe ; and there, in the cathedral, with 
all the pomp and ceremony the church could bestow, 
had him christened Juan Manchez. Before this 
event, the pirate’s child had only been called by pet 
names ; but after, as if with the name that had been 
conferred by the priest’s sanction, every unpleasant 
association connected with his grandson’s history 
had been removed from the old man’s remembrance, 
he never spoke of him but as Juan. His affection, 
too, toward the boy grew more fervent; and Don 
Manuel centered all the high hopes of a parent's 
heart, that once he had expected Garcia’s nuptials 
to fulfill, upon the advancement of her child. 

Desiring to leave a vicinity where the parentage 
of the young Juan was too well known, Don Manuel 
soon after the boy was christened removed to the 
neighborhood of Matanzas; and here, as no one 
knew of her fatal marriage, by her father’s advice, 
Garcia assumed the name of Manchez, and passed 
for the widow of a Spanish officer. 

Every thing that money and affection could do was 
done to make Juan’s pathway through life a road 
strewn with flowers. But a destiny we can neither 
fathom nor control, warps our efforts to ends we aimed 
not at; and nor money, nor love, powerful levers 
though they be, can repress the workings of our na- 
tural predilections, or charm from its willfulness the 
waywardness of youth. 

One trait there was in the character of her son that 
much pained his gentle mother. It was the only 
thing in his disposition she desired to alter; other- 
wise he was all she could wish. His mind was 
brilliant, his person beautiful, his affections warm 
and tender, his principles good, and his sentiments 
generous, but within, there was a strong and ever 
active energy, that would not be satisfied with the 
commonplace routine of peaceful life. He craved 
excitement; when a mere child he loved to ride 
wild horses, to scale dangerous passes; and as he 
grew older, his whole mind was bent upon going to 
sea and becoming a sailor. 

Against this inclination the mother and the grand- 
father, both used their most strenuous exertions. 
They pictured forth in glowing colors, the perils and 
privations of a sea life ; the terrors of the storms, the 
horrors of the calms, the dangers from wind and 
water. They spoke of the hardships, the severance 
of friends, the absence of home and home-comforts ; 
but the more arguments they advanced toshow why 
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he had better remain on shore, the stronger did Juan’s 
anxiety become to go to sea. 

He acted kindly in the matter though; he did not 
say that go he would, but besought them so earnestly 
to gratify his wish, so ardently pleaded with his 
mother and his grandfather, that their judgments were 
conquered by their affections, and they reluctantly 
consented to the boy’s request. 

They endeavored, however, to persuade the ladto 
postpone entering the service until he was older ; 
for when he coaxed them into acquiescence, the 
Ocean-Born was barely fourteen. But Juan com- 
puted time to come with youth’s measure, and two 
years, or even one ahead, appeared to him an age; 
whilst to his mother and grandfather, who had lived 
long enough to know that years fly on eagles’ pi- 
nions, and are gone almost before you can realize 
their presence, the thoughts of their pet leaving them, 
even after the expiration of four years, was painful. 

Having gained his first point, their assent on any 
terms, the boy knew that the same means contihued, 
would prevail upon his doting relatives to comply 
with his other wish—to enter the Spanish navy at 
once; the warrant he received a few months after 
the completion of his fourteenth year, showed that 
Juan’s calculations had been correct. 

With the blessings and prayers of his mother— 
never before separated from her child—and who saw 
him start with many fearful forebodings, accom- 
panied by Don Manuel and Don Henrico, the Ocean- 
Born started for Havana, to commence his career 
upon that element where—though he was ignorant 
of the fact—he was tossing when first he saw light. 

Don Henrico, of all those interested in Juan’s wel- 
fare, was the only one who experienced no regret 
at the youth’s departure from home, Having a na- 
tural sympathy for the service, in which he had 
passed many years, he thought Juan would be as 
well off at sea as if he were elsewhere; and be- 
sides, Don Henrico believed his own ends would be 
advanced by the boy’s absence. The love the Don 
had cherished for Garcia, before her seizure by the 
pirate, instead of diminishing or growing dull from 
age or rebuffs, had increased in volume and deep- 
ened in intensity. 

Don Henrico’s first passion for the lady had been 
more excited by her personal grace and symmetry, 
than by her mental accomplishments. The splendor 
of the casket had so attracted his attention, that he 
neglected to estimate the value of the rare gems it 
contained. Since Garcia’s return to her father, 
closely had Henrico observed her conduct; and the 
fortitude, patience, and resignation with which she 
had borne her trials, the unwavering sweetness of 
her disposition, her unwearying charity, the gentle 
dignity of her manners, her even enhanced beauty— 
for her sorrows had purified, not cankered her feel- 
ings, and etherealized her expression to almost an- 
gelic loveliness—so captivated Don Henrico, that 
he felt if before he had loved the maiden, he idolized 
the mother of the Ocean-Born; and though he knew 
all the peculiarities of her position, he strove by 
every art in his power to win her for himself. 





When Don Manuel removed to Matanzas, Don 
Henrico could not bear the separation from her who 
was his day-dream, his night-vision, and he also 
located there; and though for fourteen years he had 
been unsuccessfully endeavoring to persuade Garcia 
to marry him, yet, with a constancy confirmed and 
strengthened by disappointment, with a hope that 
would not despair, he still looked forward to the 
blissful day when he would be able to call her 
his own. 

Before and since her residence at Matanzas, many 
offers had the lovely lady received from cavaliers, 
high-born and wealthy—to all of whom she had re- 
turned a quiet refusal, without assigning any reasons 
for her conduct. But to Don Henrico, who had 
known her so long, had loved her so faithfully, and 
toward whom her young heart, in its freshness, had 
experienced the first and only yearnings it had ever 
felt for man, she was more communicative, though 
not less firm and positive in her denial. 

‘‘ In the first place, Don Henrico,’’ she said, “‘ the 
argument you urge, that my marriage with Vincent, 
so far as any claims he could have upon me are con- 
cerned, would in law be a nullity, is nothing—of no 
force. Iam aware that the certainty of suffering 
the penalty his deeds would award, could he be cap- 
tured, would prevent his ever seeking me. But my 
vows I plighted to him whilst he lived; and I regard 
that person as ignorant of the value and power of a 
moral obligation, who does not, consider it binding, 
who does not hold it sacred under any and every 
circumstance. So that what you ask, even ifno other 
obstacle intervened, is impossible.”’ 

‘Promise me, then, dearest lady, that when you 
are certain Vincent has passed away from life’s tur- 
moils, you will hearken to my supplication, and I 
never will again mention the subject, until you are 
at liberty to act,’? exclaimed Don Henrico, his 
spirits animated by the prospect of even distant 
success. 

But his anticipations of even eventual triumph 
were chilled, as Garcia continued, 

‘Oh, Don Henrico, you mistake me altogether ; I 
thought the mention of one insurmountable barrier 
would satisfy you, and prevent the necessity of my 
having to pain you by urging other reasons. Hearken 
to me, my kind and well-tried friend, with patience, 
and believe that I highly prize your disinterestedness, 
feel truly grateful for your kindness and sincerity ; 
and only regret that I cannot conscientiously assent 
to your desires. Seek some other’s love, Don 
Henrico; you are wise, have a name known in the 
world, are wealthy; and ladies, briglit and fair, and 
young, whose hearts have never been seared by 
misery’s fire, whose affections are fresh and strong, 
will be proud of your attentions, glad to wear your 
title, share your fortunes. But I—I can never love 
as your wife should love’ you; and though no one 
can esteem you more sincerely, bear for you a more 
perfect friendship, yet naught more than a friend, a 
lasting anda true one, can I ever be to you, friend of 
my early days; and so, for the peace of both, never 
let us recur to this painful matter again.”’ 
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Notwithstanding the absence of encouragement in 
her words, and though her manners remained un- 
changed, Don Henrico persuaded himself that when 
her son was away from her, his assiduous attentions 
would produce an impression upon Garcia, and cause 
her to relent in favor of his suit. But it was the same 
with the lady after her boy’s departure, as it had been 
before; and when, four years having elapsed, the 
handsome Lieutenant Manchez, a favored youth 
promoted for gallant deeds performed, returned on a 
visit to his home, Don Henrico felt that his court- 
ship had not progressed an atom—was more hope- 
less than before. Still he would not relinquish what 
had now become the object of his life, determined, 
if he could not win the only woman he had ever seen 
who was all he conceived a woman should. be, that 
he would complete his pilgrimage in solitude. Over- 
joyed were the mother and the grandfather, at the 
safe return of their loved Ocean-Born, who had 
fulfilled, as he grew up, all the promises of his child- 
hood. Combining the physical beauties of both his 
parents—the high intellectual forehead of his father, 
the expressive and lustrous eye of his mother, the’ 
fair skin of the one and the delicate smoothness of 
the other, the grace and pliancy of motion of the 
Spaniard with the stature, strength, and symmetry 
of the Anglo-Saxon, added to quick mental parts and 
a kind heart, Juan was, indeed, a son well calcu- 
lated to fill a mother’s heart with pride. With the 
keenness of a watchful parent’s anxiety, Garcia 
criticised her son’s every act and speech; and she 
was rejoiced to find that, thanks to God's blessing 
upon her careful instructions, the force of character, 
and power of will and energy, that, unrestrained, had 
caused his father’s moral ruin, had only tended, being 
properly directed, to the child’s advancement in 
honor and virtue. 

Feasted, féted, complimented by neighbors and 
acquaintances—for he was heir to great wealth, and 
on the road to official preferment—Juan spent several 
months at home before his furlough expired ; and as 
his mother parted with her boy for the second time, 
though she knew that nothing in life was certain, that 
the temptation resisted to-day, may gain victory on 
the morrow, she was less troubled with anxiety for 
the future of her child, than she ever before had been. 

Had Juan been the son of a husband he himself 
had chosen for his daughter, Don Manuel could not 
have loved him more enthusiastically, been more 
proud of him; and every thing that his money or 
influence could do, the old man did, to hasten his 
grandson’s steps on the road to rank and station. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roain; 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut—our home, Corton. 


A flood of bright light, from myriad waxen tapers, 
was streaming through the many windows of a noble 
mansion near Matanzas. Brilliant though the illu- 
mination was, the effect produced by the effulgent 
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beams of the full tropical moon, as sailing along the 
clear ether, it sent its rays of silvery sheen over the 
luxuriant garden ; touching palm-tree, orange-flower, 
rose-bush, with its glittering pencilings, and causing 
the dew-spangles, as they quivered on leaves moved 
by the soft wind, to sparkle like countless diamonds, 
was still more charming. Strains of harmonious 
sweetness, from skillfully fingered instruments, mings 
ling with the lightsome, merry laugh of joyous 
maidens and gleesome youths, floated on the night- 
air. In the house, groups of lovely ladies and chi- 
valrous gentlemen—beautified more by the radiant 
expression of contentment and happiness, that showed 
from their eyes, and wreathed their lips in gladsome 
smiles, than by the costly gems and rich attire with 
which they were adorned, crowded the apartments. 
Whilst here and there was to be seen the venerable 
white head of some old-man, or the thoughtful, 
placid face, of some mature matron, who seemed 
watching over the welfare of the care-free ones sur- 
rounding them. 

It was a féte at the residence of Don Manuel, given 
in honor of the Ocean-Born, who, at home once more 
after a three years’ absence, had just attained his 
majority ; and at the same time, thanks to his grand- 
father’s exertions to back his own deservings, a 
captain’s commission in the royal Spanish navy. 

Don Manuel, as he gazed fondly upon the young 
captain, and saw him, dressed in the full uniform of 
his new grade, the handsomest among the handsome, 
the most joyous of the joyful, felt that the measure 
of his happiness was full, and the grandfather forgot 
that the past had ever caused him a pang—that the 
future could bring him a wo. 

As the loving glance of the mother followed the 
movements of her son from place to place, she ex- 
perienced a complicated sensation—mournful, yet 
pleasant—gratified, at the same time anxious. More 
than delighted was Garcia at the behavior of her 
child thus far in life—in nothing was he blameable. 
But she remembered that every thing had been pros- 
perous with him; his path had been freed, so far as 
mortal agency and watchful love could free it, from 
temptations and excitements to wrong doing; and 
she wondered, whilst trusting in God’s mercy for 
the best, what would be her son’s course, should 
disappointments, trials, and sorrows come upon him. 

No doubts of the unknown to-come troubled Juan, 
for those who have never suffered evil, never ane 
ticipate its advent; and the Ocean-Born, just at the 
only unadulteratedly happy period of life, with 
powers of enjoyment at their acme, unblunted by 
too frequent exercise, or dulled by accurately under- 
standing the value of earthly joys, satisfied with 
himself, feeling ell the dignity of manhood, without 
any of its cares, in the midst of those dearest to him 
—beauty, wit, light-heartedness around him, was 
the very personification of perfect contentment. 
The few years he had lived, had been composed of 
golden-hued months, that brought each a heavier 
tribute of satisfaction to his heart, without exacting 
fee or reward ; and judging of the future by the past, 
as we naturally do, the young captain thought but of 
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a continuance and increase of the happiness the days 
fled had furnished. 

Another reason, too, had Juan for forgetting on 
this evening that earth was not heaven—that plea- 
sure was not everlasting. The love of his heart’s 
first love had been returned ; and the beautiful maiden 
leaning upen his arm, had a short hour before, under 
an almond-tree, in the dim: moonlight, plighted to 
him her troth, and as his ravished ear drank in the 
most precious words man ever listens to, he thought 
the bright stars above were pledges of their purity ; 
the fragrant perfume from blossom and bud, that en- 
compassed them, a faint sampler of their sweet- 
ness. 

Fair, and coveted by many, was the prize Juan had 
drawn in life’s lottery; for Catalina Gonzales, the 
lady of his choice, was young, rich, lovely—the belle 
of Matanzas. Where graceful forms abounded, hers 
was remarkable for its elegance. In a land distin- 
guished for the brilliancy of its daughters’ eyes, Ca- 
talina’s Were unequalled in their brightness; and 
Juan, as he gazed upon her, invested her with every 
mental charm and moral perfection he could imagine, 
and believed that he had secured a talisman in her 
affection that would turn from him harmless every 
pang that life could bring. 

Various, however, are the aspects assumed by the 
same object, when viewed from different points; 
and the mother and the son, the woman and the 
lover, as they scrutinized Catalina’s character, en- 
deavoring to reach the invisible causes through the 
visible effects, arrived at conclusions concerning the 
lady widely at variance. 

When the ball had ended, and Juan, with all the 
frankness of a confiding child to a devoted parent, 
hastened to impart to his mother the secret of his 
success and happiness, sure of receiving her sym- 
pathy ; he was surprised to find her listen to his 
story without manifestation of pleasure, and still 
more astonished was he, when she endeavored to 
persuade him that he was deceived in the value of 
the jewel he deemed so priceless. His mother told 
him—and woman ever is the surest judge of wo- 
man’s motives—that the eye he thought so match- 
less was indebted for its fire to a powerful mind in- 
fluenced by pride; that the charming figure which 
moved so gracefully, was the dwelling-place of a 
spirit energetic and indomitable, but also ruled and 
governed by a single passion—the same pride that 
lighted up her eyes. Garcia admitted that her son’s 
beloved was fair, was witty, accomplished; but she 
denied that Catalina possessed woman’s greatest 
charm, most estimable characteristic—that gentle, 
tender, self-sacrificing disposition, without which 
half her beauties are blemished. 

But the arguments of the mother had no weight 
with the son. Juan thought, as children are apt to 
think, that his parent was mistaken, did not do his 
chosen-one justice. His mother pleaded with him, 
and besought him to pause carefully, reflect solemnly, 
ere he intrusted the happiness of his whole life tothe 
keeping of one she believed incompetent to the 
charge ; yet the youth, though he replied respect- 





fully and regretfuily, retained unchanged his original 
opinions of Catalina. 

Seeing that her son’s determination could not be 
altered, Garcia offered no further opposition to his 
wishes, and assented, though not cheerfully, to his 
marriage; for she felt as she acquie-ced, that now 
the evil from which she had so strenuously striven 
to shield her son, would ere long overtake him ; and 
her heart trembled at the thought, though it was out 
of her power to prevent consequences beyond her 
control. Juan, though he strove to banish the un- 
welcome thought from his mind, had to acknowledge, 
in disagreeing with a mother never before disobeyed, 
that his first grief had come upon him, just, too, when 
he flattered himself that he had reached the culmi- 
nation of his happiness. 

On the morrow, the gay smiles and pleasant words 
of his mistress drove from the Ocean-Born’s remem- 
brance the unpleasant feelings that had oppressed 
him after leaving his mother—the thought that one 
so lovely as Catalina could not but be all that was 
loveable. Ardently he plead with her to let him ap- 
point an early day for the solemnization of their 
nuptials, which he desired to take place at the 
soonest practicable period. Overcome, apparently, 
by his importunities, with a seeming disinterested- 
ness, that in Juan’s eyes proved the sincerity of her 
attachment, the lady permitted him to name the 
earliest day compatible with his duties—as soon as 
he returned from a cruise he was obliged to start 
upon in a few days—and that would occupy six 
months. During this interval Catalina informed her 
lover that she designed paying her last maiden visit 
to her relatives in Porto Rico, so that they would 
both return home about the same time. Again the 
future assumed to the Ocean-Born its accustomed 
rosy tints; and with pledges of mutual fidelity, and 
vows of eternal constancy, sealed by a fervent kiss 
and a long embrace—it was beneath the tropics— 
the lovers parted. 

When Juan, for the third time, left his mother and 
his home, it was with the hope of being gone but a 
brief while, compared to his former absences ; and 
with the expectation of being happier than he ever 
before had been upon his return. 

The sadness, so much graver than usual, that sat 
upon his mother’s brow, when she bade him fare- 
well, appeared causeless to her son; and as he 
laughed cheerfully at her forebocings, and in his 
health, and youth, and joyousness, looked so free 
from care, Garcia almost chid herself for casting a 
damper upon his hilarity. But after Juan had gone, 
the gloomy impressions, that appeared the shadow 
of some unseen but advancing misery, so weighed 
upon her spirits, so oppressed her, that a flood 
of tears burst uncontrollably from her eyes; and 
it required all Garcia's faith, great as that was, 
in the goodness and mercy of God, to restore her 
mind to its habitual state of patience and resig- 
nation. 

Reaching Havana, the young captain, proud of his 
new ship asa child of a fresh plaything, took com- 
mand of his corvette ; and with a fair wind and good 
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weather, started in high spirits on a cruise along 
the Main and through the Windward Islands. 


— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Will fortune never come with both hands full, 

But write her fair words still in foulest letters? 

She either gives a stomach, and no food— 

Such are the poor in health; or else a feast, 

And takes away the stomach—such the rich, 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

The Ocean-Born’s first cruise as a commander 
was as fortunate as he could have desired; fine 
weather, a good vessel, and an orderly and efficient 
crew, made it a mere pleasure trip to him. The 
days he numbered, ay, even the hours sometimes 
he counted, that yet reared themselves a barrier be- 
tween him and his anticipated wedding; but, when 
they seemed to lag, thoughts of the happiness that 
would accrue after their expiration hastened their 
flight. Heading homeward from the Windward 
Isles, Juan drew favorable auguries of the new voy- 
age he was so soon to embark upon, from the plea- 
sant nature of the one so speedily drawing to an 
auspicious close. How little guaranty is there, 
however, in the joys of the past, or the pleasures of 
the present, for their continuance in the future. 

The corvette, running down the north side of the 
island, bound for Matanzas, was within a few days 
of her port, and the blue line of the Cuban shore, as it 
loomed up in the distance, caused Juan to feel as if his 
hopes had already reached their haven. His thoughts 
wandered away from things visible, and with all a 
lover’s curiosity were endeavoring to imagine the 
greetings he would receive when he met those he 
loved—what Catalina would say—how she would 
look—and whether she would be as glad to meet 
him as he would be to greet her—when he was called 
back from the ideal to the real, by the report of a 
vessel in sight, whose movements were unintel- 
ligible. 

It was early morning, clear, with a stiff breeze 
from the nor’ard and eastward, and as it was directly 
ahead of him, the corvette quickly made sufficient 
way to enable Juan to get a distinct view of the 
strange sail. 

He made her out to be a full-rigged merchant ship, 
with all sail set; but the fact of her tending first one 
way and then another—now all full on one tack, 
then all aback on the other—was something he 
could not readily account for. With much curiosity 
and some anxiety—for the course he was pursuing 
his betrothed would necessarily have to follow, and 
he was not certain she had yet reached Matanzas— 
Juan watched the eccentric manceuvres of the ship, 
until, getting close enough to distinguish objects 
clearly, he saw that her braces were all loose and 
unrove—her yards flying about with the wind—and 
he knew that she must be deserted. 

On nearing the ship, the young captain found his 
surmise to be correct, for only the mournful sound 
made by the heavy canvas, as it flapped against the 
masts, answered the hails from the corvette. Why 
a sound and seaworthy craft, in mild weather, near 





land, should be abandoned by her crew, was an 
enigma Juan was so impatient to unravel, that call- 
ing away a cutter he hastened to board the ship 
himself. 

As the boat approached the ship, dark, purple 
lines, that savored of blood, were seen trickling from 
her scuppers and staining her side ; and urged on by 
fearful anticipations, Juan speedily climbed up the 
ladder that hung dangling at her gangway. 

In the seven years he had passed at sea, Juan 
had seen many disagreeble sights, had taken part in 
several engagements—but when he got high enough 
to glance over the bulwarks, down upon that de- 
serted vessel’s deck, a scene so painful, so much 
more awful than he expected, broke upon his vision, 
that it was with difficulty he prevented the sickness 
that came over him from causing him to fall back- 
ward into the cutter he had just left. 

Blood—blood—blood—was every where, upon 
every thing; on the deck, on the bulwarks, on the 
combings of the hatches—which were open—and 
flowing sluggishly, in a clotted, oozy stream, along 
the scuppers—w hose orifices its coagulum had closed. 
Death, too, was there in its most appalling shape— 
violent, sudden, unlooked-for death, that leaves its 
victim neither time to utter a prayer for forgiveness 
nor murmur a petition for mercy. Men, or bodies 
that must have contained the souls of men—for the 
wounds that covered the lifeless remains showed 
they had fought gallantly—were strewn from the 
forecastle to the tafferel. But the large pile of dead 
lying near the companion-way to the cabin—with 
heads crushed, arms lopped off—all stark and stiff— 
showed that there had taken place the last and most 
desperate struggle: and the Ocean-Born—as, fol- 
lowed by his men, he leaped down on the planks, 
slippery with the ensanguined current that had 
floated so many brave spirits into eternity—felt a 
sailor’s sympathy for the fate of the murdered ones, 
for he knew they had been slain by pirates. 

The vessel was an American—the Petrel, of 
Boston—Juan conjectured outward-bound; and his 
anxiety wss relieved concerning his betrothed— 
though his compassion was excited to a distressing 
degree by the sight of those so cruelly butchered. 
Carefully he examined every corpse on deck, in the 
vain hope that the work of destruction might have 
been carelessly performed—that breath might yet 
remain in some of the wrecks of mortality around. 
But the pirates’ brands had left him nothing to do— 
all were dead; and, with a heavy heart, the young 
captain descended into the cabin, to see if any living 
thing was there. 

As he and the two men who accompanied him 
were about stepping into the cabin, they were 
startled by a deep, fierce howl, so expressive of both 
rage and pain, that, sounding close by, it caused 
them to pause for a moment irresolutely on the 
threshold. But the large, black Newfoundland dog 
that had uttered the fearful noise—and who, poor 
fellow, with his back broken, was crouched in a 
corner, almost incapable of motion—so soon as Juan 
fairly entered the apartment, and before the captain 
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had discovered him, changing his angry tone into 
a short, sharp yelp of pleasure, the dog dragged 
himself out into the middle of the floor, and Juan 
recognized, to his unspeakable horror, in the wound- 
ed animal a faithful and favorite pet belonging to his 
mistress. 

So sudden was the shock, so miserable the thoughts 
that accompanied it, that the Ocean-Born staggered 
back as if a fiend had arisen in his path; and then, 
shouting ‘‘ Catalina! Catalina!” he franticly com- 
menced searching the state-rooms for his betrothed. 
A small hatchway opened into the cabin-floor—it, 
the pantries, every nook and corner he searched— 
but a small book with his mistress’s name written 
in it, which served to confirm his worst fears, was 
all he could find that appertained to her he so loved. 

Catalina had been there ; was now in the posses- 
sion of pirates! and only prevented from losing his 
senses by remembering that she probably was yet 
living, that possibly he might save her, or-at any 
rate avenge her, Juan rushed on deck. 

Thoughts of revenge, doubts, dreads, fears, usurped 
the place of the hopes and teeming visions of bliss 
that had been occupying his mind a brief hour be- 
fure; and he began to realize the uncertainty of life, 
and the fleeting nature of earthly joy. The Ocean- 
Born’s second trouble had come upon him, and with 
a force and crushing power that rendered it singly 
equivalent to all the pleasures his happy life had 
afforded. 

Making his way back with all speed to his own 
vessel, and as quick as he reached it, taking a tele- 
scope and ascending to the fore-royal yard—too 
anxious the duty should be well done to trust it to 
another—the young captain took a close and keen 
survey of the ocean on every side, hoping the pirates 
were yet in sight. Nothing, however, could he see 
but the hazy line of the horizon, where the blue 
clouds and the blue water appeared mingling to- 
gether. Another sweep of the glass, more carefully 
made, discovered, far in the north-west, a small 
speck, visible for an instant and then out of sight. 
Only eyes rendered supernaturally sharp by intense 
emotion could have distinguished that little spot on 
the far off water; it might be a gull, or delusion— 
but riveting his gaze upon it for a moment, Juan 
was confident it was a sail. Taking its bearings 
from the compass at the topmast head, the Ocean- 
Born descended to the deck a being influenced by 
feelings new to him—determined, stern, almost 
savage. 

An officer and crew he sent on board the Petrel, 
with orders to bury her dead, and afterward take 
the vessel into Matanzas; and then, with sail piled 
upon sail, until her hull was scarcely perceptible 
beneath the mountain of canvas it was supporting, 
the corvette’s bows, driving the foam in cataracts 
before them as they swiftly parted the water, were 
pointed in the direction of the spot he had discerned 
on the distant horizon. 

Though the wind freshened, and it was as much 
as they could do to carry their loftier sails, and 
though the corvette traveled at a rate she never be- 


fore had equaled, she moved so much more tardily 
than his desires, that to her captain his vessel ap- 
peared stationary in a calm. 

Incessantly was Juan’s glass directed toward the 
quarter in which he had seen that dark point; but 
hour after hour passed ere the — visible 
from the deck. At last, the look-out aloft reported 
that he believed the object of their pyyPuit was a 
schooner. In another hotr the look-out’s supposition 
was found to be correct; and what had at first ap- 
peared a speck, and then a seeming cloud, was found 
to be a topsail schooner—but still miles distant. ¢ 

Oh, how the Ocean-Born prayed for a gale, that 
would compel the craft in sight to shorten sail, so 
that his heavier vessel could carry on and come up 
with her. But the wind, instead of increasing, ra- 
ther decreased; and it was nearly sunset before 
the corvette gained enough upon the schooner to see 
that she was a heavily armed, low, long, rakish 
clipper, too little like an honest vessel to be any 
thing but a pirate. 

Juan’s hopes began to rise again, as soon as he 
was assured he had not followed on the wrong scent, 
and that he had in view the reprobates who held his 
mistress captive—only four or five miles separated 
him from them; and deep and dire was the venge- 
ance he swore against them as soon as they came 
within his grasp. : 

The powers of the air seemed adverse however 
to his wishes; and as the sun went down the wind 
also died away, until not a breath ruffled the surface 
of the water. The sails of the corvette banged slug- 
gishly against the masts, as the vessel rolled with 
the waves, without moving her a foot; and there, 
almost within striking distance, the chaser and the 
chased were riding up and down with the swell, 
without the one being able to approach the object of 
her pursuit—or the other having the power to widen 
the distance between herself and vengeance. 

Greatly was Juan chafed to find himself so baffled, 
when the pirates seemed in his very clutches. But 
his fears for Catalina’s safety were too vivid, his 
dread of the schooner’s escaping in the night too 
keen, to allow him to wait quietly until the wind 
should enable him to attack the pirates’ vessel with 
the corvette, and he determined to attempt the cap- 
ture of the schooner with his boats. 

Stating his intention to his crew, he called for 
volunteers; and was gratified to find every man 
in the ship anxious to accompany him. Selecting 
one hundred and fifty of his best hands, as many as 
the seven boats belonging to the corvette could 
carry; about nine o’clock the little flotilla started 
on an expedition as dangerous as any man ever un- 
dertakes. The young captain’s every feeling was 
so absorbed by sympathy with Catalina, that doubts 
as to the issue of the undertaking never entered his 
mind ; and his men, influenced by their commander’s 
confident bearing, rowed cheerily and fearlessly to- 
ward the pirates. 

There was no moon, but the night was cloudless, 
and the light from the countless stars was sufficient 





to enable Juan to make out the loom of the schooner, 
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whenever he rose on aswell, and after on hour’s 
pulling the boats were almost upon her. 

The Ocean-Born had just been able to ascertain 
that the schooner’s nettings were all triced up, when 
a heavy and well directed shot from the pirates, that 
splashed into the sea just astern of his own boat, 
warned him that the schooner was not to be taken 
by surpise—that his approach had been discovered— 
and that he would have to board under fire from her 
guns, and in the face of her desperate crew. 

‘Give way, men! Give way, with a will! Death 
or victory!’ shouted the young captain, as, heading 
the attack, his own boat, closely followed by the 
others, was urged swiftly toward the pirate schooner, 
whose cannon were now pouring upon them a heavy 
and deadly shower of grape-shot and canister. 

So fatally aimed were the freebooter’s guns, that 
ere the assailants could reach the schooner’s side, 
though the tough ashen oars quivered with the force 
of the rowers, at least fifty of the corvette’s men 
were disabled. But nothing daunted by the fate of 
their comrades, emulating the conduct of their fear- 
less leader, the rest of his party, with shout and im- 
precation, cut their way through the pirate’s netting 
and threw themselves upon his deck, Here they 
met, hand to hand, in deadly struggle, her savage 
and lawless men, Whilst Juan, tending toward the 

‘schooner’s stern, came in contact with him whom, 

from his uniform, and skillfully wielded weapon— 
which as yet had found no equal in the fight—he 
supposed the captain of the pirates. 

Long and stubborn was the contest between the 
youthful, active leader of the boarders and the some- 
what aged, but iron-sinewed, commander of the 
schooner. Both were cool and collected, and fought 
with a mental concentration of purpose, and unyield- 
ing determination of will, that distinguished their 
encounter from the conflicts around. Stroke an- 
swered stroke—steel met steel—thrust and parry 
followed each other for some time with equal for- 
tune—and it was doubtful with which would be the 
victory, when the sword of the pirate, as he raised 
it to guard his head, broke short off from the force 
of the Ocean-Born’s blow—and ere he could draw 
from his girdie the pistol his hand immediately 
sought, Juan leaped upon him with the bound of a 
panther, and bore him, overpowered, backward to 
the deck. . 

Outnumbered by the corvette’s men, the fall of 
their leader so disheartened the pirates that they 
cried ‘‘quarter!” And the loud shout that rang 
through the night-air for miles acquainted those re- 
maining on board the man-of-war with their friends’ 
success, 

As soon as the pirate captain was secured, Juan 
hurried into the schooner’s cabin, in search of his 
mistress. To his great joy he there found her, safe 
and unharmed—except by the almost mortal terror 
occasioned by the thrilling events she had witnessed 
during the last fifteen hours. Cordial and plenteous 
were the expressions of affection and gratitude that 
Catalina lavished upon the Ocean-Born, and as he 
hearkened to them and gazed upon the beauteous 





face and sparkling eyes of the fair speaker, he felt 
that the gratification of knowing he had been the 
means of saving her from pain, was moré than com- 
pensation for all the miseries he had suffered on her 
account. The black gloom-fog which had over- 
spread his mental horizon vanished like morning 
mist, and the young captain’s future, brightened by 
the rising sun of hope, assumed again its former rosy 
hues and appeared joyous as ever. 

The wind, springing up about midnight, enabled 
the vessels to approach each other, and all the 
schooner’s crew were transferred to the man-of-war, 
upon whose berth-deck, carefully manacled and 
guarded, ihey were placed, until they could be de- 
livered up to the authorities on shore, for trial and 
condemnation. 

The morning after the engagement, as the cor- 
vette, accompanied by her prize, hastened toward 
Matanzas, the young captain’s emotions were as 
rapturous as youth, gratified ambition and successful 
love could form in a warm and generous bosom; 
and the fondness with which Catalina listened to 
the images he drew, of their future, showed how 
proud the lady was to possess so gallant a lover, 

The merchantman sent in by Juan reached Ma- 
tanzas ere he did. So that the citizens, when they 
saw the lofty corvette coming into harbor, followed 
by the rakish schooner, knew at once that it was the 
pirate and her capturer. 

Salvo after salvo of artillery pealed forth, and 
loud rang the bells of the city, to do honor to their 
young captain’s triumph; whilst the guns of the 
corvette boomed out an acknowledgment of the 
compliment. But the Ocean-Born felt, as, stepping 
ashore from his gig—accompanied by Catalina—the 
shouts and hurras of the multitude rang in his ears, 
that a word of encouragement from the fair being 
by his side, or a glance of approval from the gentle 
mother who nursed him, was worth more than all 
the clangor of a hundred mobs. 

Leaving Catalina at the residence of her father, 
without tarrying to receive the thanks with which 
the lady’s relatives would have, loaded him, Juan 
proceeded at once to the residence of Don Manuel, 
a few miles in the country—to greet his mother and 
grandfather, 

Arrived at home, beholding the gratification beam- 
ing on the face of the old gentleman, and the tender 
true love in the eyes of his dear mother—heai kening 
to the praises and congratulations of those he knew 
to be pure, disinterested and devotedly fond, Juan 
felt as great an amount of contentment and happiness 
as man on earth can ever know. 

But then—for our sorrows ever draw near to us, 
deep hidden in our joys—when his. every wish 
seemed gratified—his mistress rescued, his love 
returned—his mother and grandfather well and 
happy—his ambition more than satisfied—then, 


when to imagine a wo was nearly impossible, 4 
huge avalanche of trouble was just ready. to fall 
upon the head of the Ocean-Born with overwhelm- 
ing force. He that had borne prosperity so well— 
could he withstand adversity ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Adversity, sage, useful guest, 
Severe instructor, but the best, 
It is from thee alone we know 
Justly to value things below. SoMERVILLE. 

Juan never passed happier hours than those he 
spent at home the day he returned from his first 
cruise as captain. In the society of his mother, 
grandfather, and that old and tried friend, Don Hen- 
rico—whv had hastened to congratulate the young 
hero as soon as he learned of his return—the mo- 
ments flew by as moments can only fly to those 
blessed with health, hope and happiness. But life’s 
duties ever step in to prevent life’s joys from satiat- 
ing, and the young captain, much against his incli- 
nation, was compelled to leave his peaceful retreat 
early on the following day, to hand over to the civil 
authorities the pirate prisoners, who were yet on 
board the corvette. 

Accompanied by Don Manuel, Juan proceeded to 
town—stupped a few moments at the home of Cata- 
lina—where his grandfather remained—and then 
went on board of his vessel, to discharge the stern 
task of transferring fifty of his fellow-creatures to 
the hands of those who would lead them first to 
prison, and then to exeeution. 

As the prisoners were paraded on deck, prepara- 
tory to being sent on shore, the young captain felt 
s0 much pity for their situations that he was ashamed 
of his own tender-heartedness. He knew them to 
be guilty—oh, how guilty—of crimes without num- 
ber. But as he looked and saw them men—living, 
breathing men, and most of them in the very prime 
of manhood—it seemed to him that it would be 
more in accordance with the spirit of the Great 
Law Book—which civilized governments pretend 
to take for their guide—for a Christian people to 
give the poor wretches, who had been unable to re- 
strain their lawless passions and animal appetites, 
an opportunity of repenting of their crimes—whilst 
restrained so that their influence could not be pre- 
judicial to suciety—instead of thus rudely snapping 
the thread of their existence, and ushering them all- 
unrepentant, unprepared, uncalled for, into the awful 
presence of the Supreme Judge. 

lt may be that the interest Juan felt in the leader 
of the bucaneers caused him to sympathize more 
than he otherwise would with the rest of his band. 
Something there was very different in the bearing 
of the pirate captain from the manner and carriage 
of any of his crew. He was a fine-looking man, 
perhaps not more than forty-six or forty-seven years 
of age; but constant exposure to external and inter- 
nal storms—those mental tornadoes that ravage 
man’s frame as the material hurricanes do nature’s 
works—had furrowed his brow and bleached his 
hair until he appeared sixty. His eyes, piercing, 
clear, undaunted, retained all the fire of youth, only 
they had a cold, hard, fixed look, as if they were 
merely windows to the mind, through which the 
heart never gazed. A sneering expression, too, was 
upon the freebovter’s countenance—as if he viewed 
his own and his crew’s situation as a thing of no un- 





expected occurrence, that had to be, and it there- 
fore was useless to waste an emotion about it. To 
the Ocean-Born the captain of the pirates appeared 
to be a man intelligent, brave and fearless; yet the 
feelings he entertained toward him were of curiosity 
mingled with respect, more than of pity. For the 
pirate acted as one who was governed by an intel- 
lect keen, shrewd and subtle—but devoid of soul; 
too indifferent to the present, too callous of the 
future, too intelligently evil, to exact pity—yet too 
basely wicked, too free from human dreads and 
sympathies, to command admiration. 

But Juan’s duty was peremptory ; and sending the 
prisoners to the quay, they were received by a large 
military escort, and, surrounded by a throng of shout- 
ing rabble, were marched off to prison. Whilst the 
populace, with that strange perversity that makes 
man rejoice over his fellows’ sins and misfortunes, 
appeared more gratified at the sight of a half hundred 
of their brother wretches hand-cuffed, and on their 
way to felon’s cells, than if it had been some holy 
procession, commemorative of noble deeds. 

The pirates and their guard had not left the quay 
many minutes, when a small boat, bearing a single 
passenger, put out from the landing and was rowed 
rapidly toward the corvette. The passenger was 
Don Manuel, who, as soon as the wherry reached 
the man-of-war, and he had received permission, 
hurried on board and inquired for the captain. 

Something there was of excitement visible in the 
old man’s face, that showed strong feelings were 
agitating his breast, and Juan, alarmed at the troubled 
expression of his grandfather, as he met him at the 
cabin- door, inquired anxiously— 

** Are you ill, my dear sir? Has any misfortune 
befallen you? Walk in—walk in!” 

** Heaven have mercy upon you, my poor boy!” 
exclaimed the oid gentleman, as soon as he recover- 
ed composure enough to speak—“ your life has been 
bright, and I, in my folly, thought that its future 
promised more happiness than—”’ 

“Has any accident happened my mother? Is 
Catalina well?”’ interrupted Juan, his voice tremu- 
lous with agitation. 

** Both are well, my child.” 

* What then, my grandfather, can have disturbed 
you so strangely? Tell me quickly; | am a man, 
and hope I have fortitude enough to bear any thing 
but the loss of those I love,’’ replied Juan, as, with 
pale face and eager eyes, he waited for Don Manuel 
to answer. 

But the old gentleman, instead of speaking, sat 
down upon a sofa, and leaning his face upon his 
hands, pressed his eyes, as if striving to shut from 
his sight some disagreeable spectacle. Whilst his 
grandson, burning with impatience, yet having too 
much veneration for his grandfather to hurry him to 
impart the fearful intelligence, stood bervously wait- 
ing. Afier the lapse of some moments the old man, 
motioning the Ocean-Born to a seat by his side, said : 

“‘ My dear, dear boy, you have been deceived re- 
garding your birth and parentage. It was done with 
the best intentions, but between parents and children 
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candor is the only thing that never reacts painfully, 
and the truth, with all its stunning force, must now 
be told! The leader of that pirate crew, who has 
just been consigned to prison, is your mother’s law- 
ful husband—your own father !” 

‘Great God! It cannot, cannot be!’ shrieked 
Juan, as he sprang to his feet—and then seizing his 
grandfather’s hand he continued: ‘‘Oh! say that 
there may be some mistake! That there is hope, 
even a single ray, that itis notso! My father! A 
pirate! consigned to prison and a felon’s death— 
by his son’s hand too! It cannot, cannot be! Kt is 
too horrible to believe!”’ 

Soothed by his grandfather, Juan again sat by his 
side; and fixedly, without moving, he listened, 
whilst the old man narrated the history of his mo- 
ther’s early trials and snfferings—her abduction— 
her marriage—her rescue. Though twenty-two 
years had elapsed since he had seen the author of 
his daughter’s wrongs, Don Manuel said that he no 
sooner beheld the leader of the pirates, as they con- 
veyed him through the street, than he recognized in 
him the Vincent of former days, the blighter of his 
early hopes, returned to mar his present peace. 

Link by link had Juan followed the narrative, ex- 
pecting to discover some flaw that would enable him 
to entertain a doubt of its authenticity. But when 
his grandfather had finished, so complete was the 
story in all its parts—so miserably clear and con- 
nected in its details—that the Ocean-Born felt its 
truth in all its terror. 

Habit maintains its ascendancy when reason 
swerves, and Juan, influenced by the teachings of 
his mother, though his heart seemed bursting, his 
brain on fire, said to his grandfather— 

‘‘ Let us pray for grace to bear this grievous trial ; 
for of myself I have not strength—its weight has 
crushed me,” 

And there, in the cabin of the corvette, the youth, 
just entering upon the threshold, and the old man, 
just ready to leave life’s theatre, bowed themselves 
before the only Power who can strengthen man’s 
weakness, and asked for fortitude to bear a sorrow 
that the young, fresh heart and the old, seared one, 
alike found too great for their endurance. 

After their supplication, both arose externally 
calm; but deep grief accomplishes in seconds what 
time’s slower hand requires years to perform—and 
though Juan appeared tranquil, his feelings had be- 
come almost as old as his grandfather’s—gray hairs 
were visible amid his locks, that in the morning 
would have rivaled the raven’s wing for glossy 
blackness-—life never again would seem to him as it 
had in days of yore—the kaleidoscope of youth had 
been removed, and the Ocean-Born saw that life 
was real, stern and sorrowful. 

The excitement consequent upon the painful task 
he had to perform, combined with the sympathy he 
felt for his grandson and daughter, was more than 
the feeble frame of Don Manuel—now past his 
seventieth year—could bear; and Juan, when he 
reached home and led the old man to his chamber, 
feared that the grief which oppressed his grand- 





father would be more than his frail body could react 
against. 

Hastening to his mother, the Ocean-Born unfolded 
to her the fearful facts he had learned; and Garcia’s 
heart bled for her boy when she found that all the 
efforts she had made had not prevented “the sins of 
the father from being visited upon the child ;”’ that the 
sorrows she had hoped to shield him from had found 
her son, spite of her maternal watchfulness. But 
with all a mother’s love, all a Christian’s trust in 
God’s goodness, she strove to comfort her boy, and 
to persuade him that whatever is, is directed by the 
All-Wise for just and salutary purposes, though we 
may not be able to perceive it. 

After a long interview with his mother, Juan felt 
easier, if not happier; and the mother and the son 
determined to visit, that same evening, in his prison, 
the father and husband so unworthy such a wife and 
child. 

The young captain’s influence prevented his mo- 
ther and himself from finding any difficulty in gaining 
admission to the pirate’s cell ; and Vincent, confined 
in a small, dank dungeon, chained to a heavy iron 
bar, beheld and recognized her whom long years 
before he had so rudely torn from her home, so 
savagely compelled to marry him; and, as in days 
gone by, a soothing influence, emanating as it were 
from her presence, softened the almost adamantine 
pride in which his feelings were encased—and 
whilst Garcia remained, the pirate was lost in 
the man. 

The Ocean-Born, what a lesson did he learn, as 
there, in that small den, he, for the first time, beheld 
his parents together. The perpendicular cold stone 
wails, the rough unyielding rock floor, the hard tile- 
ceiling of the cell, reminded him of the world and its 
charities, as man finds them, when, unaided by living 
friends without, or those never-failing friends, good 
principles within, he comes in contact with either. 
His mother, as the light from the torch fell upon her 
placid features, and eyes full of tenderness and sor- 
row, but showing forth the purity of the soul be- 
hind them, weak in her sex’s frailty, but strong in 
her heart’s integrity, was a living exemplification 
of what God’s grace will do for man’s weakness. 
And his father, as there he stood with strong energies, 
vigorous intellect, immense muscular power, all 
rendered unavailing by fetters voluntarily forged by 
himself, was a proof of the helplessness of man’s 
might, unaided by Divine right. 

The gratitude Juan felt at having one parent so 
reproachless, somewhat tempered the misery he ex- 
perienced at possessing another so censurable; but 
the thought of his having been, however uninten- 
tionally, the means of bringing that crime-blackened 
father to the gallows, was awful. 

Vincent, when he learned the object of their visit, 
was grateful for the motives that prompted their 
effort, but begged both Garcia and Juan not to en- 
deavor to have his life spared. 

*‘T am tired of life,”’ he said; ‘I have been weary 
of it for years. But now, when I see what I might 


have enjoyed ; when I look at you, Garcia, and feel 
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that some such angel as yourself might have loved 
me for my own sake; when I look at that youth, 
whom I will not disgrace by calling son, and think, 
that had I acted as I should have acted, as I was 
taught to act, I might, in the face of the world, have 
had such a child to call me father, and then know 
how I am situated, how acted—life disgusts me; I 
long to get rid of it! When I think how much I 
have abused my advantages, how sinned against my 
fellows and myself, I am anxious to leave a world 
where naught blesses me, where I have blessed 
no one.”’ 

‘““No, no!” Vincent continued, as Garcia was 
about to speak, ‘‘ speak not of me, nor for me; else 
the world, with its thousand ears, may learn some 
hint of your own and that gallant youth’s connection 
with the felon—and you be disgraced forever.”’ 

‘** We care not what the world says,’’ spoke Garcia 
and Juan together ; ‘‘ we desire to gain you time to 
repent and make your peace with your Maker, ere 
you are summoned to the final tribunal.” 

“Tam too old to repent,”’ replied the pirate. ‘‘ My 
life, lived to the utmost, would hardly suffice toname 
the crimes I am guilty of, much less repent of them. 
No, leave me, and tell me not of mercy nor of 
pardon—I don’t deserve it, and I don’t expect it. 
Already I feel the pangs of hell, in knowing the loss 
I sustain, in being the husband of such a wife, 
the father of such a son; yet neither daring to claim 
the regard of the one, nor the respect of the other! 
Before you came, I thought no more of death 
than of a long sleep. But now, oh! terror! 
terror ! I dread to die, realizing the sins I have com- 
mitted ; and hate to live, aware of the joys I have 
cast from me. Therefore, leave me; else will I 
be unmanned and turn craven ; and think no more of 
me, save in your prayers.”’ 

Finding their longer stay only rendered the un- 
happy man more miserable, Garcia and the Ocean- 
Born withdrew, leaving the pirate alone, but not 
solitary; for his brain was teeming, his cell ap- 
peared to him crowded with the ghosts of the throngs 
he had murdered, who seemed jeering him, as he 
stood chained and manacled. 

Despite his request, the mother and the son used 
their utmost exertions to have Vincent pardoned, or 
at least to have his sentence mitigated to imprison- 
ment. But all their influence and eloquence was in 
vain ; and the pirate-captain was condemned to death. 
They also sought Vincent’s permission to visit him 
again, but could not obtain his consent—so that J uan, 
to know him, saw his father but once. 

Those who saw the pirates executed, said, of all 
the crew, the leader seemed most hardened, most 
careless of death. So long does pride, with a strong 
grasp, maintain the mastery over every other senti- 
ment, in those who have submitted to his dominion 
—and Vincent, smothering his better feelings, had 
died without a prayer or confession, apparently with- 

out compunction. 

On the same day that Vincent was hurried from 
life’s stage, Don Manuel, who had been ill from the 


a far different death—one full of hope and Christian 
confidence. 

To Juan, his grandfather’s removal seemed the 
very capstone of his miseries ; he who so lately had 
nothing but happiness in anticipation, now believed 
that the measure of his sorrow was full, that there 
was no room for another blow—but he was mis- 
taken. The breath had hardly left Don Manuel 
when a servant brought the Ocean-Born a note; a 
glance assured him it was from Catalina; hastily 
breaking it open, in the expectation of finding it a 
ray of light on his horizon of gloom—it only proved 
the crowning stroke of his misery. She whom he 
so worshiped, whose affections he had calculated 
upon retaining if all else left him; she whose love 
was to be to him atalisman—also had deserted him ; 
and coldly stated in a note, that ‘‘in obedience to 
her father’s commands, she must relinquish all ac- 
quaintance and communication with his father’s 
son.’? Garcia had solved Catalina’s character aright 
—pride, all pride. 

Now, indeed, did the Ocean-Born sink under the 
weight of his woes. His father a pirate—a con- 
demned and executed felon ; his mistress false ; the 
friends that had treated him most cordially, now 
barely speaking—for it had leaked out he was the 
pirate’s son ; and the Christian world is ever harsher 
toward misfortune than to crime. Juan, hurled from 
the heights of human happiness to the depths of 
human misery—as innocent of the causes that led to 
the one as he was free from the agencies that pro- 
duced the other—had not strength to meet the shock ; 
and a brain fever supervening, his life promised to 
last but a little while longer than his happiness. 

But one great blessing was yet possessed by the 
stricken youth—his mother yet remained to him; 
by her kind nursing the physical malady way stayed 
in its progress ; and when the Ocean-Born recovered 
his bodily strength, thanks to that mother’s holy 
teachings, fervent prayers, he had also regained his 
mental courage. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt; 

Surprised by anjust force, but not enthraiied ; 

Yet even that, which mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

MILTON, 
In a large and comfortable, but staid and sober- 

looking house, situated in one of the most private 
and quiet streets of the city of Puerto Principe, there 
is now living an elderly lady, who, though never 
mixing in fashionable society, is universally known 
by the inhabitants of the town as the good Sefiora 
Manchez. Those of her own class, for she is rich, 
respect her for the practice of those virtues which, 
though they themselves scarce imitate, yet command 
their admiration; whilst the poor and distressed, 
who ever find in the lady a soother of their mental 
miseries, and a kind reliever of their physical wants, 
regard the Sefiora as a saint worthy of canonization. 
Indeed, except the lady’s own son, a priest, whose 
fervid eloquence and active charity, self-denial, and 








first discovery of the pirate’s identity—also died; but 





earnestness in the great work of salvation, is the 
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wonder of the community; no one in that section is 
so generally beloved as the sweet, placid, benevo- 
lent lady of that staid and sober-looking house. 

Few visitors are habitually received at the quiet 
mansion—for its mistress thinks time too. precious 
to waste in idle gossiping; but the privileged, gray- 
haired mulatto ever greets with a smile a handsome 
old bachelor, whom she titles Don Henrico, when 
he makes his regular weekly call; and the hearty, 
cordial manner with which the. gentleman always 
salutes the servant, ‘‘ Bonita, my old girl, how are 
you?” is cause sufficient for her smiling welcome. 
At rare intervals, too, a bluff, sea-faring sort of per- 
sonage, whom the black styles Captain Foster, pays 





a long visit to the lady of the house ; but the Sefiora’s 
constant companion, when his duties call him not 
away, is the priest, her son. 

Between the two there seems to exist a bond 
stronger and more perfect than commonly subsists 
between mother and son—and so there is—the fel. 
lowship of suffering, sorrow, and trials passed through 
and overcome in addition to their natural ties.. The 
lady—it is Garcia—and the priest is the Ocean-Born, 


who, having learned the certainty of only disap- 


pointment here, have found pure happiness in making 
things temporal subservient to things eternal, and 
look forward with hope for their certain reward on 
that happy day when they both will be heaven-born ! 
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HYMN TO THE BEAUTIFUL. 





BY R. H. STODDARD, 





My heart is full of tenderness and tears ; 
And tears are in mine eyes, I know not why ; 
With all my grief content to live for years, 
Or even this hour to die! 
My youth is gone, but that I heed not now; 
My love is dead, or worse than dead can be: 
My friends drop off,:like blossoms from a bough, 
But nothing troubles me— 
Only the golden flush of sunset lies 
Within my heart like fire, like dew within mine eyes! 


Spirit of Beauty ! whatso’er thou art, 
I see thy skirts afar, and feel thy power: 
It is thy presence fills this charméd hour, 
And fills my charméd heart: 
. Nor mine alone, but myriads feel thee now, 
That know not what they feel, nor why they bow; 
Thou canst not be forgot, 
For all men worship thee, and know it not: 
Nor men alone, but babes with dreamy eyes, 


New comers on the earth, and strangers from the skies! 


+. We hold the keys of Heaven in our hands, 
The gift and heir-loom of a former state, 
And lie in infancy at Heaven’s gate, 
Transfigured on the light that streams along the lands ! 
Around our pillows golden ladders rise, 
And up and down the skies 
© “With wingéd sandals shod, 
The angels come and go, the messengers of God ! 
Nor do they, fading from us, e’er depart ; 
It is the childish heart : 
| > Weéewalk; as heretofore, 
Adown their stiining ranks, but see them nevermore ! 
Not Heaven is gone, but-we are blind with tears, 
Groping our way along the downward slope of years! 


From earliest infancy my heart was thine ; 
With childish feet I trod:thy temple aisles; 
Not knowing tears, I worshiped thee with smiles, 

Or if I ever wept, it was with joy divine! 

By day and night, on land and sea and air— 

I saw thee everywhere ! 

A voice of greeting from the wind was sent; 
The mist enfolded me with soft white arms; 

The birds did sing to lap me in content; 

The rivers wove their charms; 
And every little daisy in the grass 
Did look up in my face, and swile to see me pass ! 


Not long can Nature satisfy the mind, 

Nor outward fancies feed its inner flame : 
We feel a growing want we cannot name, 
And long for something sweet, but undefined : 

The wants of Beauty other wants create, 
Which overflow on others, soon or late : 
Divinest Melancholy walks with thee, 

Her thin, pale cheek forever leaned on thine : 
And Music, and her sister Poesy, 

In exultation shouting songs divine : 
But on thy breast Love lies, immortal child ! 
Begot of thine own longings, deep and wild : 
The more we worship him, the more we grow 
Into thy perfect likeness here below : 
For here below, as in the spheres above, 
All Love is Beauty, and all Beauty Love ! 


Not from the world around us do we draw 

Thy light within: within the light is born, 

The glowing rays of some forgotten morn, 
And added canons of eternal law : 

The painter’s picture, the rapt poet’s song, 

The sculptor’s statue never saw the day: 

Not moulded after shapes of mortal clay, 
Whose crowning work still does its spirit wrong : 
Hue after hue divinest pictures grow; 

Line after line ‘mmortal songs arise ; 

And limb by lirab, out-starting stern and slow, 
The statue wakes with wonder in its eyes: 

And in the master’s mind, 
Sound after sound is born, and dies like wind, 
That echoes through a range of echoing caves 
Capriciously to sway the listening ocean wavgs ! 

The mystery is thine, 
For thine the more mysterious human heart: 
The Temple of all wisdom, Beauty’s shrine, 

The Oracle of Art ! 


Earth is thine outer court, and Life a breath : 
Why should we fear to die, and leave the Earth? 
Not thine alone, the lesser key of Birth, 
But all the keys of Death ! 
And all the worlds, and all that they contain 
Of Time and Life and Death are thine alons; 
The Universe is girdled with a chain, 
And hung below the throne, 
Where thou dost sit the universe to bless, 





Thou sovereign smile of God, eternal Loveliness! 
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THERE are many incidents recorded in the history 
of the Revolution, in which acts have been achieved, 
and courage of the most daring character displayed, 
by females, which would have done honor to the 
stronger sex; but in the life and character of the 
extraordinary woman before us, history is without a 
parallel. 

Like Joan d’Arc, we find an humble girl of seven- 
teen inspired with an ardent patriotism and resolu- 
tion to stand forth in the defense of her injured 
country, offering her services in the garb of a con- 
tinental soldier ; determined to aid in the struggle 
for freedom, or to perish a noble sacrifice in the 
attempt. 

Deborah Sampson was born at Plympton, a small 
village in the county of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
on the 17th of December, 1760. She was the grand- 
daughter, by the maternal side, of William Bradford, 
for many years Governor of the Colony of Plymouth. 

At the time of the marriage of Deborah Sampson’s 
parents, her father was a respectable farmer; but 
through losses and misfortune he became so reduced 
as to be induced to make trial of a seafaring life, and 
having made one voyage to Europe which proved 
to be tolerably successful, he started on a second, 
but, alas! it proved to be his last, the vessel was 
wrecked, and Mr. Sampson with several others 
were lost. 

The mother of our heroine, by her industry and 








economical management, kept her family together 
as long as she was able after her husband’s decease ; 
but sickness and other misfortunes obliged her to 
give the children into the hands of kind friends who 
had offered to take charge of them. 

Deborah was only five years old when she was 
adopted into the family of a lady of the name of 
Fuller, who promised to take charge of her edu- 
cation. 

She had not been more than three years in her 
new home, when, to her great sorrow, she lost her 
benefactress by the epidemic then raging, the small- 
pox. Her mother now removed her into the family 
of Mr. Jeremiah Thomas, of the same town. The 
lady of Mr. Thomas perceiving in Deborah a great 
propensity for reading and study, gave her every 
opportunity to indulge it. She remained in that 
benevolent family till she attained her sixteenth 
year, when she was released from her indentures, 
and became her own mistress. She then engaged 
herself to work in the family of a farmer one half 
the time, in payment for her board and lodging, the 
remainder was spent in school. 

In a very few months she was regarded as a 
prodigy, her proficiency being so rapid. 

She was notorious for her frequent interrogatories 
relative to natural history, especially the cultivation of 
plants, which became conspicuous in her early years, 
and which, from the delicate effect it frequently has 
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on many of the softer passions, induces us to notice 
ithere. This appears to have been the case with 
her inquiring mind; she has often been heard to ex- 
press her astonishment when she has found one of 
her companions most anxiously perusing some novel 
or romance formed on some love-story. She has 
often said that her mind was never more effectually 
impressed with the power, wisdom and beneficence 
of Deity, than in the contemplation of his works. 
These traits we may venture to affirm are some of 
the primeval exertions of those endowments which 
are so peculiarly characteristic of rectitude and 
worth, the leading principles of life. 

The operation of affairs in the colonies at this 
time began to wear a gloomy aspect, not only affect- 
ing the minds of men, but appearing most sensibly 
to interest the females. Deborah Sampson never 
passed a day without inquiring the state of affairs, 
and seemed to enter into those inquiries with a spirit 
of indignation and astonishment. 

The distressed situation of the inhabitants of Mas- 
sachusetts, and particularly those of Boston, afier 
the passing of the Port Bill can better be imagined 
than described. Deborah, though not an eye witness 
of this distress, was not insensible to it; her mother 
and sisters were residing there, and she was con- 
tinually hearing of the unprovoked insults of the in- 
habitants by the enemy, and the probability of their 
soon being in a starving condition. These startling 
relations filled her patriotic soul with an enthusiasm 
which strengthened and increased with the progres- 
sion of the war, and fixed in her mind the accom- 
plishment of the object afler which she aspired. 
She had frequent opportunities of viewing the Ame- 
rican volunteers as they marched from one post to 
another; every time added additional stimulus to 
her determination; and the time had now arrived to 
carry into execution those plans which had long 
been maturing in her chivalric mind. During her 
residence at the farm, her employer had permitted 
her to keep a few chickens, from which indulgence 
she had saved her a few dollars. 

She now determined with that small sum to pur- 
chase some material which she could convert into 
a suit of male attire ; and accordingly procured some 
fustian, and when secure from observation made it 
up into clothing suitable for her purpose; as each 
article was finished she hid it in some secure place 
till the whole was accomplished. 

She then made known to her employer that she 
was going where she could be better paid for her 
labor, and, tying her new apparel into a bundle, left 
the house to enter upon a new and to her a most 
hazardous enterprise. 

On the morning of her departure from the farm- 
house, she rose before the sun, and retiring to the 
shelter of the nearest wood, assumed the garb in 
which she dared the most dangerous exploits. She 
took her course toward Taunton, in hopes of meet- 
ing with some one who was going directly to head- 
quarters. Sue reached Taunton soon after six 
o’clock the same morning, and the first person she 
unwelcomely met was a near neighbor of her late 





employer. This was at first like an electric shock to 
her, but he passed on and did not recognize her. She 
proceeded on to Bellingham, knowing there was a 
recruiting party there, and engaged herself as a con- 
tinental soldier during the war. The general muster 
master was doubtless glad to enroll the name of a 
youth whose looks and mien promised to do honor 
to the cause in which he was engaged. 

She entered her name as Robert Shurtliffe, and 
became one of a party who were ordered to Wor- 
cester, to join the company of Captain Thayer of the 
Uxbridge regiment, to which she then belonged. 

A fair authoress relates an incident which occur- 
red during her stay at Worcester, which will not be 
considered out of place in this memcir. She says— 
“The regiment not being ready to depart, and Cap- 
tain Thayer being much pieased with the appear- 
ance of his new recruit, gave him a home in his 
family. While in the house of Captain Thayer, a 
young girl, visiting his wife, was much in the 
society of the young soldier. Coquettish by nature, 
and perhaps priding herself on the conquest of the 
blooming recruit, she suffered her growing partiality 
to be perceived. Robert on his part felt a curiosity 
to learn by new experience how soon a maiden’s 
fancy might be won; and had no scruples in paying 
attentions to one so volatile and fond of flirtation, 
with whom it was not probable the impression 
would be lasting. This little piece of romance gave 
some uneasiness to the worthy Mrs. Thayer, who 
could not help observing that the liking of her fair 
visitor for Robert was not fully reciprocated. She 
took an opportunity of remonstrating with the young 
soldier, and showed what unhappiness might be the 
consequence of such folly, and how unworthy it 
was of a brave man to trifle with the feelings of a 
girl. The caution was taken in good part, and it is 
not known whether the courtship was continued, 
though Robert received at parting some tokens of 
remembrance, which were treasured as relics in 
after years.” 

The company being ready they were ordered to 
West Point, to be detached into their proper com- 
panies and regiments. It fell to the lot of Robert to 
be in Captain Webb’s company of light infantry, in 
Colonel Shepard’s regiment, and in General Patter- 
son’s brigade. On the second day after their arrival 
they drew their accoutrements, which were a 
French fusee, a knapsack, a cartridge-box and thirty 
cartridges. Her next business was to clean her 
piece, and to exercise once every morning in the 
drill, and at four o’clock, P. M., on the grand parade. 
Her garb was exchanged for an uniform peculiar to 
the infantry of those times; it consisted of a blue 
coat, lined with white, and white wings on the 
shoulders, and cords on the arms and pockets; a 
white waistcoat, breeches or overalls and stockings, 
with black straps about the knees; half-boots, a 
black velvet stock, and a cap, with a variegated 
cockade on one side, a plume tipped with red on the 
other, and a white sash about the crown. 

The martial apparatus, exclusive of those in 
marches, were a gun and bayonet, a cartridge-box 
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with white belts. They did not remain long at 
West Point before they received orders to join an- 
other part of the army then lying at Harleem near 
New York. As the infantry belonged to the rangers, 
a great part of their business was scouting; which 
they followed in places most likely for success. 

After remaining at Harleem but a few days, they 
were ordered to White Plains, where they, in turn, 
kept the lines, and had a number of small skirmishes; 
but nothing uncommon occurred in either of those 
places. 

Early in July, Captain Webb’s company being on 
a scout in the morning, and headed by Ensign Town, 
came up with a party of Dutch cavalry from Gen. 
Delancy’s corps, then in Morrisiana. They were 
armed with carbines and broad-swords. The action 
commenced on their side. The Americans with- 
stood two fires before they had orders to retaliate. 
The ground was warmly contested for a consider- 
able time; at length the infantry were obliged to 
give way till a reinforcement arrived, when the 
enemy made a hasty retreat. Our fair soldier says 
she suffered more from the intense heat of the day 
than from the fear of being killed, although a soldier 
at her left hand was shot dead, and three others 
wounded very near her. She escaped with two 
shots through her coat, and one through her cap. 

During their stay at White Plains, Generals 
Washington and Rochambeau removed their main 
armies to the southward; and orders were soon re- 
ceived that the part remuining near New York 
should immediately repair to Williamsburgh, Vir- 
ginia. They accordingly marched to the city of 
New York, and embarked in ships to Jamestown, 
where they landed and marched the short distance 
to Williamsburgh and joined the main troops. On 
the next morning after their arrival, General Wash- 
ington reviewed the armies on parade, when general 
orders were read to the soldiers; after which Gene- 
ral Washington, placing himself immediately in front 
of the ranks, said—* If the enemy should be tempted 
to meet our army on its march, the general particu- 
larly enjoins the troops to place their principal ‘re- 
liance on the bayonet, that they may prove the 
vanity of the boast which the British make of their 
peculiar prowess in deciding battles by that weapon.” 

After which the American and French command- 
ers each personally addressed their armies. 

Our young soldier happened to stand within ten 
yards of General Washington when he made the 
above remarks, and in after years she has frequently 
remarked that, “he spoke with firm articulation 
and winning gestures; but his aspect and solemn 
mode of utterunce affectingly bespoke the great 
weight that rested on his mind.”’ 

The soldiers were before mostly ignorant of the 
expedition upon which they were going, but from 
the information received by the affectionate ad- 
dresses of their leaders, every countenance, even of 
many who had discovered a mutinizing spirit, wore 
an agreeable aspect, and a mutual harmony and 
reverential acquiescence -in the injunctions of their 
commanders, were reciprocated through the whole. 


The phalanx composed the advanced guards, and 
was commanded by the Marquis Lafayette. Our 
heroine was one of this company, and by reason of 
the absence of a non-commissioned officer she was 
appointed to supply his place. After these prelimi- 
naries had been adjusted, they took up their march 
toward York-Town. They came within two miles 
of it, about sunset, when Colonel Scammel, the 
officer of the day, brought word for the armies to 
halt at that point. The officers and soldiers were 
strictly enjoined to lie on their arms all night. 

Such language (strange to say) seemed perfectly 
familiar to our fair soldier; it did not even excite in 
her a terror: although it was a prelude to imminent 
danger. 

Anticipating no greater danger than she had before 
experienced, although she foreboded a great event, 
she acquiesced in the mandates of her officers with 
a calmness‘that might have surprised an inexpe- 
rienced soldier. 

Next morning after the roll-call, they were re- 
viewed, and went through the quick motions of 
loading and firing blank cartridges by the exercise 
of the broad-sword. They formed in close column, 
displayed to the right and left, and formed again. 
The grand division then displayed, formed by pla- 
toon, and were ordered to march in the best order ; 
which soon brought them in sight of the enemy’s 
works The next day Colonel Scammel, while re- 
connoitering, was mortally wounded, and taken pri- 
soner, by a party of horse in ambuscade. 

York-Town being now strongly invested by the 
allied armies, they began to form their lines and 
prepare their works; the French extending from the 
river above the town to a morass, Where they were 
met by the Americans on the right, and their hard 
labors began. 

For more than a week were they employed throw- 
ing up their works, sustaining frequent and heavy 
cannonading from the besieged. 

This came near proving too much for a female 
not yet twenty years of age; but, being naturally 
ambitious, she was unwilling to submit, although 
her hands were in such blisters she could scarcely 
open or shut them. Many apparently able-bodied 
men complained of their inability, and were relieved ; 
this, instead of being an example for her to follow, 
proved only an incentive to her exertions, and she 
was resolved to persevere as long as nature would 
sustain her efforts. On the ninth day they com- 
pleted their intrenchments, when a fierce cannonade 
and bombardment commenced, which lasted all 
night without interruption. Next morning the 
French opened the redoubts and batteries on the 
left, and a tremendous roar of cannon and mortars 
continued that day without ceasing. 

Our heroine had never before seen the main armies 
together ; but now, brought into view of them, and 
led on to a general engagement, she describes the 
ground as actually trembling beneath her from the 
tremendous firing from both sides, which had been 
kept up for a day andanight. She describes the 
night scenes as solemn and sublime to the highest 
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degree, perpetual sheets of fire and smoke belching 
as from a volcano, and towering to the skies. 

Two bastion redoubts of the enemy having ad- 
vanced two hundred yards on the left, which checked 
the progress of our forces, it was proposed to reduce 
them by storm; and to inspire emulation in the troops, 
the reduction of one was committed to the Americans 
and the other to the French. 

A select corps was chosen, and the command given 
to Lafayette, with orders to manage as he thought 
best. Our heroine was one of those who marched 
to the assault with unloaded arms, but with fixed 
bayonets; with unexampled bravery attacking on 
all sides at once, which, after some resistance, the 
Americans were complete victors of the redoubts of 
the enemy. As they were leaving the fort, one of 
the soldiers clapped our heroine on the shoulder, ex- 
claiming, *‘ My lad, you are somewhat disfigured 
behind !” Not knowing what it meant, she at that 
moment took no notice of the remark till an oppor- 
tunity presented, when she found the left skirt of her 
coat hanging by a string, which must have been the 
effect of a broad-sword, or a very close shot. Mat- 
ters now appeared to be coming to a crisis, and no- 
thing less than inevitable ruin, or an entire surrender 
awaited the British commander; he, however, on 
the 19th of October, after three weeks’ storm, ac- 
cepted the terms of capitulation. 

Our young soldier was within sight, when the 
British commander presented his sword to the illus- 
trious Washington; and in her relation of the scene 
has often remarked the magnanimity which Wash- 
ington displayed through the whole of this trying 
scene. His country was saved! Thus was the 
grand pillar of war shattered to its base, and an am- 
ple foundation laid for the establishment of peace 
secured to a free people. 

After a long and tedious march to the head of the 
Elk river, as well as a disagreeable voyage by sea, 
we find our heroine in her old quarters at West 
Point. On the arrival of the troops, a colonnade 
was ordered to be commenced, on which she worked 
against the most robust and expert soldier till the 
whole was finished. As soon as she found more 
leisure, she determined on writing to her mother, 
for at times she felt unhappy at the distress her long 
absence, or supposed death, must have caused her. 
The following is a verbatim copy of the letter now 
in existence. 

May, 1782. 

Dear Parent,—On the margin of one of those 
rivers which intersects and winds itself so beau- 
tifully majestic through a vast extent of country of 
the United States, is the present situation of your un- 
worthy but constant and affectionate daughter—I 
pretend not to justify, or even palliate my clandestine 
elopement. 

In hopes of pacifying your mind, which I am sure 
must be afflicted beyond measure, I write you this 
scrawl. I aim ina large but well regulated family. 
My employment is agreeable, although it is some- 
what different and more intense than it was at home; 
but I apprehend it is equally advantageous. 





I have become mistress of many useful lessons, 
though I have many more to learn. Be not troubled, 
therefore, about my present or future engagements; 
as I will endeavor to make that prudence my model, 
for which, I own, I am indebted to those who took 
the charge of my youth. Heaven grant that a 
speedy and lasting peace may constitute us a happy 
and independent nation; that I may once more re- 
turn to the embraces of a parent whom I love. 

Your affectionate daughter, 
Desoran Sampson. 

The perusal of the above original letter will prove 
that Deborah Sampson was not without a mind 
superior to many she was obliged to make her asso- 
ciates ; and that morality and virtue was her talis- 
man under which she was to surmount the greatest 
difficulties. The business of war at all times is no- 
thing less than devastation, rapine, and murder; and 
in the war of the Revolution these principles were 
never better exemplified. Hence the necessity of 
scouting, which was the common business of in- 
fantry, to which our heroine belonged. 

A request was made by two sergeants and herself 
for leave of their captain to retaliate on some refugees 
and tories for their outrageous insults to the in- 
habitants beyond their lines. 

He replied—‘‘ You three dogs have contrived a 
plan this night to be killed, and Ihave no men to 
lose.”? He, however, reluctantly consented, and they 
beat for volunteers. Nearly all the company turned 
out, but only twenty were permitted to go; near the 
close of the day they commenced their expedition. 
They passed a number of guards, and went as far as 
East Chester undiscovered, where they lay in am- 
bush to watch the motions of those who might be 
on the plundering business. They quickly dis- 
covered that two parties had gone out; and whilst 
they were contriving how to entrap them, they 
watched two boys who had been sent for provisions 
to a private cellar prepared in the wood. One ef 
them informed them that a party had just been at his 
mother’s, and were gone to visit the Yankees who 
were guarding the lines. Concealing from them 
that they were Americans, they accompanied them 
to the cellar, or cave, which they found well stored 
with provisions, such as bacon, butter, cheese, crouts, 
and jars of honey. They made a delicious repast on 
the spot, and afterward filled their sacks with as 
much as they could carry. 

Dividing into two parties of ten each, they sent 
out sentinels, and again ambushed in a place called 
in Dutch, Vonhoite. About four o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning they had a sharp skirmish with 
some tories, shots were sharply exchanged, but on 
approaching their enemy sufficiently near, they found 
horses alone—their riders had fled. 

Our heroine mounted an excellent horse, and with 
her party pursued the enemy to the edge of a swamp ; 
here they begged for quarters, and were let go. 
They soon came up with another party, about thirty 
in number, who seemed inclined to give them some 
trouble. Shots were exchanged for some few 
minutes, when one of our party was wounded, which 
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made it necessary to retreat; at this moment the 
dauntless young soldier felt a severe blow just ubove 
her knee, and exclaimed to her comrades that she 
was wounded, but not of any consequence, but at 
the same instant she thought she felt something un- 
usually warm trickling down her neck, and putting 
her hand to the place, found the blood gushing from 
the left side of her head freely. She said nothing, 
as she thought it no time to talk of wounds, unless 
mortal. Her boot, from the incision the ball had 
made, was filled with blood. 

She told one of the sergeants that she was now so 
wounded she could ride no farther, and begged they 
would leave her in the woods where they were at 
that moment ; to this her comrades would not listen, 
but took her before one of them on his horse. A 
thousand thoughts at once darted through her mind, 
as she had always thought that she would rather die 
than that her sex should be disclosed to the army. 

They at length, after riding in this painful state 
for six miles, came to the French encampment, near 
what was called Cron Pond, She says it was to 
her like being carried to a place of execution. They 
were conducted by an officer of the guards to an old 
building, at that time bearing the name of hospital, 
in which were a number of invalids, whose very 
looks made her blood chill in her veins. The 
French surgeon came and prepared to dress her 
head, she said nothing of the other wound she had 
received, she requested the favor of more medicine 
than she needed for her head; and taking an oppor- 
tunity, with a penknife and a needle, she extracted 
the ball, using the same precaution which the surgeon 
had for her head. She remained in this hovel for 
three weeks, and by strict attention both wounds 
were perfectly healed, one without the knowledge 
of any one but herself. 

In the spring of 1783 peace began to be the general 
topic, and was actually announced by Congress. 
In the month of April, General Patterson selected 
her for his attendant and aid, as he had previously 
became acquainted with her heroism and fidelity, 
and on the 19th of the same month cessation from 
hostilities was proclaimed, and the honorary badge 
of distinction, as established by Washington, con- 
ferred on the brave sold ers, of which our heroine 
was one of the recipients. The general became 
daily more attached to his new attendant, and treated 
her more as an equal than a subordinate ; her martial 
deportment, blended with the milder graces of her 
sex and youth, filled him with admiration. General 
Patterson, with a detachment of 1500 men, was 
ordered to Philadelphia for the suppression of a mu- 
tiny among the American soldiers. Having some 
affairs of her general to arrange, she did not go till 
four days after, when she rode in company with 
four gentlemen through the Jerseys and part of 
Pennsylvania. In passing through one of the villages 
in Jersey, at the hotel where they were to remain 
for the night, there happened to be a ball, the young 
soldiers were invited to join the party, where the 
youthful appearaace and good manners of our heroine 
made her the lion of the evening. Little did she 





think that her winning manners would that evening 
make a tender impression on one present, who 
would subsequently reveal to her the emotions she 
felt on her account. They were detained at this 
place two days on account of a duel between Lieut. 
Stone and Captain Hitchcock, when the latter was 
killed. 

On their arrival in Philadelphia, she found the 
troops encamped on an eminence about half a mile 
from the city, where they had been dispatched on 
account of an epidemic at that time raging there. 
She had not been here many days before she was 
selected as one of its victims, and removed to a 
place called a hospital, provided during the raging of 
this malady. Death itself could not have presented 
a more gloomy aspect ; and to her it seemed not far 
distant, as multitudes were daily carried to their last 
home. She was placed ina room with two young 
officers of the same line, both of whom soon died, 
and left her alone to ponder over her wretched situa- 
tion. Her disease seemed increasing, and at last 
she became so low, that the attendant, believing she 
was dead, had summoned the sexton to perform the 
last office. At this moment one of the nurses coming 
in wetted her lips with cold water, which once more 
rallied the small remains of nature, and she gave 
signs of life. The nurse informed the physician that 
Robert was still alive; he approached her bed, and 
putting his hand into her bosom, was surprised to 
find an inner waistcoat tightly compressing her 
breasts. Ripping it in haste, he was still more 
astonished, not only in finding life, but that Robert 
Shurtliffe was a female in the attire of a soldier. 
He had her removed immediately into the matron’s 
apartment, and from that time to her recovery, 
treated her with all the care that art and experience 
could bestow. The amiable physician had the pru- 
dence to concea) this important discovery from every 
breast but the matron. 

Our heroine slowly recovered and became a wel- 
come guest in many wealthy families, still known 
only as a continental soldier. We must be permitted 
to digress for a moment to relate an incident without 
which this sketch would be bereft of one of its most 
attractive features. During their stay at the village 
in Jersey, and attendance at the ball before men- 
tioned, our heroine became acquainted with a young 
lady from Baltimore, who was on a visit in that 
place. This lady was the daughter of a gentleman 
of wealth, and possessed considerable fortune in her 
own hands. At the ball our fair soldier was her 
partner in the dance, and it so happened that they 
met several times during the short stay of the 
soldiers. At first the young lady attempted to check 
the impulse as the effect of a giddy passion, but at 
length suffered it to play about her heart unchided. 

She followed the gallant young soldier to Phila- 
delphia, and hearing he was then in the hospital, 
suffering from the epidemic then fatally raging there, 
she dispatched a messenger with a basket containing 
some choice fruit, and the following letter : 

Dear Srr,—Fraught with the feelings of a friend 
who is, doubtless, beyond your conception, interested 
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in your health and happiness, I take the liberty to 
address you with a frankness which nothing but the 
purest friendship and aflection can palliate. Know, 
then, that the charms I first read in your countenance 
brought a passion into my bosom, for which I could 
not account. If it is from the thing called Love, I 
was before mostly ignorant of it, and strove to stifle 
the fugitive, though I confess the indulgence was 
agreeable. But repeated interviews with you kindled 
into a flame I do not blush to own; and should it 
meet a generous return, I shall not reproach myself 
for its indulgence—I have long sought to hear your 
residence : And how painful is the news I this mo- 
ment received, that you are sick, if alive, in the 
hospital. 

Your complicated nerves will not admit of writing ; 
but inform the bearer if you are in want of any thing 
that money can purchase to conduce to your com- 
fort; if you recover, and think proper to inquire my 
name, I will give you an opportunity ; butif death is 
to terminate your existence, then let your last senses 
be impressed with the reflection that you die not 
without one more friend, whose tears will bedew 
your funera! obsequies. Adieu. 

Some have been charmed, others surprised by 
love from an unsuspected source, but our heroine 
alone can describe the effect and perturbation such 
a declaration had on her mind ; she humbly returned 
her gratitude, at the same time saying she was not 
at that moment in want of any thing with the ex- 
ception of health. 

In the evening she received a basket containing 
more choice fruit, a bouquet of fragrant flowers, and 
two guineas; the like favors were very frequently 
repeated during her illness. But she knew not in 
whose bosom this flame was glowing, or whose 
heart contained so much worth. 

Her health now being nearly restored, she was 
at times exceedingly distressed, fearing that a dis- 
covery had been made during her sickness. 

Every zephyr became an ill-fated omen, and 
every salutation a mandate to summon her to a re- 
tribution for her imposition on the male character. 
The physician, who had been so tender and kind to 
her during her severe indisposition, was now wait- 
ing a convenient opportunity to divulge to her his 
suspicion of her sex. He often found her dejected ; 
and as he guessed the cause, introduced lively con- 
versation. He took an opportunity to introduce her 
to his daughters, who were much pleased at the 
attentions and gallantry of so handsome a young 
soldier, little suspecting that their gallant, on the 
strength of whose arm and sword they had depended, 
was a female. 

After she had prepared to join the troops, the 
doctor, availing himself of a private conference, 
asked her if she had any particular confident in the 
army? She replied, ‘‘ Not one!” and trembling, 
would have disclosed the secret; but seeing her 
confusion, he waived the conversation. After joining 
the troops, General Patterson, with two other officers, 
having occasion to visit Baltimore, took her with 
them. 





On the next day after her arrival, she received a 
note requesting her company for a few moments at 
a certain place. Though confident she had before 
seen the writing, she could not conjecture from 
whom it came. Prompted by curiosity, she went 
to the house as directed by the note, and being con- 
ducted into an elegant drawing-room, was struck 
with admiration on finding alone a beautiful young 
lady of about seventeen years of age. After the 
usual compliments on both sides, the young lady 
very frankly but delicately confessed herself the 
author of the anonymous letter, and rehearsed her 
sentiments with that unreservedness which evinced 
the sincerity of her passion, and the elevation of her 
soul, 

This confession was the strongest evidence that 
the young lady possessed all she had declared; her 
effusions flowed with that affability, prudence, and 
dignified grace which might have fired the breast of 
an anchorite—inanimate nature itself, would have 
waked into life, and even the superstitious cowled 
friar might have revoked his vows of celibacy, and 
have flown to the embraces of an object exhibiting 
so many charms in her eloquence of love. Deborah 
remained in this school of philosophy for two days, 
promising to visit her young friend frequently. 
General Patterson and his brother officers, having 
some business with General Washington, proposed 
making a hasty visit to Mount Vernon, our heroine 
begged that she might accompany them, in order to 
give time for reflection on which way to act in this, 
to her, most trying affair, and next, as she used to 
say, to take the last look at the illustrious chief whom 
she so ardently loved. Having returned to Baltimore, 
she, according to promise, paid a visit to her attached 
friend, feeling as she thought, sufficient resolution 
to divest herself of the mask, or try in some way to 
divert a passion which she feared had too much in- 
volved the happiness of one of the choicest of her 
sex. After thanking her kind friend for her generous 
esteem, and many evasive apologies—that she was 
but a stripling soldier, that, had she inclination, in- 
digence would forbid her settling in the world. 
The innocent girl replied, that sooner than a con- 
cession should take place with reluctance, she would 
forfeit every enjoyment which was only in her 
power to bestow. But she added, if want of interest 
was the only obstacle, she was quickly to be pos- 
sessed of an ample fortune in her own right; and 
finally intimated her desire that she would not leave 
her. Touched with such a pathetic union of love 
and beauty, our fair soldier was thrown off her guard, 
and her feelings gave vent in a flood of tears. She 
told the lady she must go to the North to arrange 
some affairs, and apply for her discharge, and in a 
few months would return, when, if she could con- 
duce to her happiness, she should be supremely 
happy. Thus parted two lovers, more singular, 
if not more constant, than perhaps ever distinguished 
the soil of America. 

Immediately after their separation, the young lady 
sent a messenger after our heroine with a present of 
twenty-five guineas, six linen shirts, and a watch, 
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which is still in the possession of the descendants of 
this extraordinary female. The officers, with their 
attendant, Robert, had arrived in Philadelphia; the 
following day General Patterson sent for our young 
soldier to his apartment. He was alone ; and calling 
her to him, thus gracefully addressed her: “ Since 
you have continued nearly three years in the service 
of your country, always vigilant and faithful, and, 
in many respects, distinguished yourself from your 
fellows, I would only ask—does that martial attire 
which now glitters on your body conceal a female’s 
form??? She was overwhelmed by the interrogatory, 
and fell on her knees before him ; the good man 
raised her up, and pressing her to his bosom, pre- 
sented her with a letter, saying, ‘‘ Here is your dis- 
charge, obtained the other day at Mount Vernon 
from our beloved father, the illustrious Washington ; 
and here is a sum of money to defray your expenses 
to your family; your unrivaled achievements de- 
serve ample compensation ; return to your friends, 
and assume that garb which you laid aside to aid in 
the struggles of your country.”’ 

The young soldier stood before him suffused in 
tears, but earnestly requested, as a pledge of her 
virtue, that strict inquiry should be made of those 
with whom she had been a messmate. 

This was accordingly done, which proved per- 
fectly satisfactory to her officers, who, with the 
men, were thunderstruck at such information. 





Thus ended the military life of Deborah Sampson, 
the continental soldier of seventy-six. 

Her mother being still living, she returned to her 
home as an asylum from the calumny which neces- 
sarily would follow such a singular life, and to 
assume a course of life which only could be an 
ornament to her sex. Shortly afier her return she 
commenced teaching school, which continued for 
four years, when she subsequently married Benjamin 
Gannett, a respectable farmer of Sharon, Massa- 
chusetts, by whom she had three children. She 
lived to a great age, her husband, who outlived her, 
obtained a pension during the remainder of his life, 
by an act of Congress, entitled “‘An act granting 
half pay to widows or orphans, where their hus- 
bands or fathers served in the war of the Revo- 
lution.”? During the presidency of General Wash- 
ington, Deborah received a letter, inviting Robert 
Shurtliffe, otherwise Mrs. Gannett, to visit the 
metropolis, and during her visit there, Congress 
passed a bill granting her a pension and certain 
lands as a bounty for her services in the war of the 
Revolution as a continental soldier. 

No pains have been spared to place these 
historical facts in their proper light; they have 
been compiled from Congressional documents, and 
information from the descendants of the illustrious 
soldier, therefore they may be considered as au- 
thentic. 
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I LONGED to sce thee, gifted one, 
For fame, in accents warm, 

Had told me of thy loveliness 
Of mind and face and form; 

But oh, I did not think to meet 
Such charms as I have met; 

My dreams of thee were very bright, 
But thou art brighter yet. 


When Plato lay, in infancy, 
In slumber’s soft eclipse, 
?T is said the gentle honey-bees 
Came clustering round his lips ; 
And thus, as on thy lips we look, 
So eloquent and warm, 
A thousand sweet and winged thoughts 
Around thee seem to swarm. 


A spell is in thy dark, bright eyes 
The wildest soul to tame, 

Dark as the tempest-cloud, and bright 
As its quick glance of flame ; 

And, gazing in their earnest deptis, 
I see more angels there 

Than fancy to a dreaming seer 

E’er pictured in the air. 


Young Genius his own coronal 
Around thy forehead wreathes, 

And high thoughts are the atmosphere 
In which thy spirit breathes ; 

Thy soul can read the mysteries 
Of cloud and sky and star, 

And hear the tones of Eden-spheres 
Borne sweetly down from far. 


For thee the soul of poetry 
The universe pervades, 

It glitters in the light, and dwells 
All softened in the shades ; 

The young waves murmur it, the dew 
Reflects it from the flower, 

The blue skies breathe it, and the air 
Thrills with its mystic power. 


Press on, bright one, press proudly on 
To win the laurel crown, 

And set thy living name among 
The names of old renown; 

Press on, press on, and thy bright fume 
Will never, never die, 

But, like the ivy, brighter grow 





As centuries pass by. 
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BY ALICE B. NEAL, 





Yet in these ears till hearing dies 
Some slow set bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever looked from human eyes. 


I hear it now, and o’er and o’er 
Eternal greetings to the dead, 
And ** Ave, Ave, Ave,” said, 
“‘ Adieu ! adieu!?? forevermore. In Memoriam. 


THE manuscript Was written in a delicate, trem- 
bling hand, and blotted with tears, but he pressed it 
to his lips, his brow, his heart, before he opened it. 
Then the pure white ribbon was severed, and he 
uttered a low cry, half pain, half surprise, as a long 
tress of glossy dark-brown hair escaped, and fell into 
his outstretched hand. Ah, how often the dear head 
from which it had been severed had been laid, in 
the confidence and purity of a first strong love, near 
his heart, while his hand smoothed back the waving 
bands of hair that hid the light of those soft but 
earnest eyes! And now !— 

“* They have left me alone, and think I am sleep- 
ing’”’—it commenced—“ but my thoughts are with 
you, Edgar, and I cannot resist the impulse that has 
impelled me to commune awhile with one who has 
been the companion of my every thought, sleeping 
and waking, for many, many years. I have been 
wondering to-day if you would not like to know 
some of those thoughts that sweep over me rest- 
lessly—if it would not be a pleasure to you, when I 
am gone, to read all that was in my heart. And 
yet if I do this I must be truthful, and that may 
bring you pain instead—but thou knowest—thou 
knowest that I could wound but to heal. 

‘It has been a delicious summer-day. In the hot 
and busy city where you are toiling, with the hope 
strong in your heart of making to yourself a home 
over which I am to reign—vain hope—and yet I 
will not let them take it from you now, for I know 
it supports you in this last year of toil!—there, you 
cannot recognize the slumberous calm of such hours 
as I have passed. The curtains are put back, so 
that I can look far over hill and mountain. A few 
light clouds have rested on their summits through 
the day, and I have watched the deep shadows that 
have passed over the lovely valleys which they 
inclose, leaving them all the brighter when the sun- 
shine made them glorious again. Then nearer, the 
river has been rippling quietly along, and I can fancy 
the fantastic tracery which the rich foliage casts 
upon its calm surface. The lawn sends back to me 
its faint perfume of new-mown grass, a few white 
roses are still clustering around my window, and 
the honeysuckle you have helped me to train swings 
daintily its long tendrils in the breeze that now and 
then comes so refreshingly to whisper to me of all 





these beautiful things. Can you see it, dear one, as. 
I would paint it to you?” 

Ay! for his hand was more unsteady than that 
which had penned those lines ! 

‘Yes, is it not a very beautiful world! and yet 
there have been moments—may God in his mercy 
forgive me for them!—when it was all dark and 
desolate, and I prayed to be taken hence. Should I 
murmur now when my petition has been heard? 

“T donot. Strange as it may seem to you in the 
possession of strong health, in the power and vigor 
of your manhood, with so much of ambitious hope 
opening before you—I am content to pass away from 
all this loveliness, for I know that ‘“‘eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard’’ the glories that await me in 
that other home. The bitterness of death has 
passed. Shall I tell you what it has been to me? 
The thought of your sorrow when the truth is told 
you, and you know that I am passing away. But 
then it has been revealed to me, in the yearning of 
my anguish, all that will soften the stroke. This is 
not what I intended to tell you to-night, and now the 
pen drops from my hand. To-morrow then. 

* Again a cloudless day. So calm, and my soul 
is calm; how merciful is my Great Physician, who 
has given to me a painless repose of mind and body. 
This is not what I had imagined of death. I had 
looked for doubts and struggles and repining ! 

‘Do you wonder that when my thoughts linger 
on the earth they turn instinctively to you, or that 
every link in the chain of circumstance that has 
bound us together is reviewed a hundred times. Let 
me give you some of the memories that haunt my 
waking moments. 

“Tt was summer, as now, when we first met. 
Do you remember it, Edgar? I was so happy, 80 
very happy, that day. Just fifteen, a child in heart 
and life-knowledge, a woman in deep and over- 
flowing affection. Ah, it was a little thing, a boyish 
freak of yours, that made me turn to lock at you 
when surrounded by those college friends, your 
laugh rang out so clearly in the crowded hall. I 
know that my face was flushed with school-girl 
triumph, and you glanced up at that moment, and I 
met your mischievous, kindly eyes fixed on me with 
a look of inquiry. Your sister told me who you 
were. She was very proud of you, and entertained 
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a willing listener with anecdotes of your popularity, 
your spirit, and your loving heart. It was many 
hours after that I spoke to you first, but we met as 
old friends, for we had held long conversations in 
those stolen glances; how did it chance that you 
turned from the speaker as surely as my eyes rested 
upon you? That long day, so crowded with new 
and happy emotions, drew to a close. The crowd 
passed gayly from before us. My school-mates, in 
their pure white dresses and wreaths of wild flowers, 
how beautiful they were, so young and light-hearted, 
and full of hope. Then the old hall, with its deep 
green wreaths, hiding the rude architecture, the sun- 
set streaming in from the tall windows, the low 
sighing of the pines that had seen more than one 
generation pass into life’s busy scenes, just as light- 
hearted, just as careless of the future as were we. 
Here in my home I sometimes listen for the deep 
chant of those northern pines, that harmonized with 
the wild, strange moods that even then would en- 
thrall me at eventide. Well! you came at last. 
You did not know that my heart fluttered beneath that 
snowy muslin robe—a child’s robe, with a simple 
sash of blue—how well I remember arranging it in 
the morning, with a feeling of vanity, I am sure it 
was, that I had never recognized before. It was a 
day of new emotions ! 

“But there was more enchantment when the 
moon came slowly sailing over those giant pines, 
and flooded the whole earth with a golden radiance, 
that rarely tempers its cold light. ‘The children’— 
we were called so then, and I never had resented it 
before, were left to talk with each other, while our 
grave parents discussed the never-ending subject of 
modern education, all for our improvement and ad- 
vantage no doubt, never heeding the rapid advances 
we were making in their very presence. But we 
talked gayly and flung random shafts of wit, that had 
no bitter, poisonous sting to rankle, and then the lights 
grew softer, and we sang out under the clear arch 
of heaven. Your deep, deep voice! I hushed my 
own wild song to hear it. Those were simple bal- 
lads, but they had the power of subtlest music then 
to thrill the heart, and we were all of us very happy, 
though tears were in my eyes when the melodies 
died away in the long aisles of that dark wood. So 
we parted. 


“Two years more of school-girl life, and you had 
chosen your profession We didnot hear of each 
other. You had quite forgotten me, I thought at 
least, and I nursed no sickly fancies. But some- 
times when the restless yearning for love crept over 
me—and how little they understood my fitfulness 
then—I would go far, far into that old forest; and I 
have lain for hours upon the soft mosses, by the 
brook that sang through it, and looking up to the 
soft blue sky—so far beyond—I have wondered if 
any one would ever understand all my strange 
thoughts and bear with them. I have shed hot tears 
upon the white violets and the arbutus that withered 
their delicate petals—I have clasped my hands 
nervously, and sobbed and moaned as if some great 








sorrow had fallen upon me, and then—do you wonder 
I love the pines ?—the deepanthem which they ever 
sing to heaven reminded me of your voice, and the 
sunshine of your smile. 

“When did I meet you again? You have not 
forgotten it, I am sure, coming to the lonely country- 
house, to pass a week with a shy, half-invalid vis- 
itor. It was a dreary morning. There were heavy 
snow-clouds and a moaning wind, although it should 
have been spring-time. I heard them say you were 
expected, and I set down the cup untasted that was 
raised to my lips. I could not sing with my cousins 
that morning—there was any thing but melody in 
the airs I attempted to play for them. Your sister 
was troubled, for she thought me ill again, and how 
tenderly she compelled me to go to my room—ar- 
ranging the pillows with her soft white hands, and 
talking of you the while. How you would amuse 
me when you came—that you had so many home 
accomplishments. Oh, if it was night, for she had 
not seen you herself in many months. Then she 
drew the curtains—I remember the light streaming 
through their crimson warmth, making her so very 
beautiful. Afterward her voice—for she read a 
favorite poem—grew lower and lower, and I slept. 
It must have been many hours—for when I woke it 
was quite dark in the room, except the fire-light, 
and 1 lay in a delicious dreamy state—half waking, 
half sleeping—until my heart thrilled as to some 
dear, half remembered melody. It was your voice— 
so deep—so clear! I drew my breath quickly to 
listen. You were speaking to Laura, dear Laura, 
and asking for me—I was sure of that, although I 
heard no word. Then the library door closed, and 
she came through the room to me, and bent down 
and kissed my closed eyes. 

** When the lights came, they said I had a feverish 
flush, and must lie quietly—but I was very strong, 
and had not felt so well for many a day. 

‘*How kindly you took my hand, and arranged 
the cushions of the low sofa ; you tried to amuse me 
by recalling our first acquaintance, and spoke as if 
I were still the child. But you had altered very 
much. The first glance told me that. The thick, 
clustering hair about your white temples—the manly 
figure, the firm, compressed mouth! But your 
smile was the same—your voice was unaltered, 
save a richer cadence. It is no effort of memory 
to recall that evening.”’ 

He laid down the manuscript—he had not dreamed 
before how early and how unwaveringly she had 
loved him. It was but for a moment, and again he 
read on, that simple but earnest confession. 

« [ will not weary you with the minute lights and 
shades of the beautiful picture which slowly, slowly 
passes before me. The long strolls, in which we 
talked of all things that were pure and good, and I 
learned to know your heart, as I had read the kind- 
liness of your smile. The natural spirit of devotion 
in my soul was fostered by your high, hopeful 
words ; I saw a harmony in the works of our Creator 
that had never been visible to me before. I felt the 
duties of life open before me, and by glimpses I saw 
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the constant aspiring of your nature to benefit the 
wronged and the oppressed, the ardent desire of 
doing good to all within your sphere. Many fancies 
became realities as I saw them mirrored in another 
soul, and then I felt that you could understand the 
sealed book of my heart. One by one these seals 
were unclosed, and the page unrolled before you; 
and yet you called me ‘sister,’ and thought of me 
as a child, I said to myself. 

*‘ Then came that day of days, that bright May 
morning, when, entrusted to your gentle care, I was 
to see the beautiful lake we had often spoken of, and 
you had described so eloquently. Let me think of 
it—dwell upon it—earth’s brightest day, as earth is 
now passing from me. There is the broad blue sky, 
all storm-clouds have disappeared, the warmth of 
the sunshine is as beautiful as its brightness. The 
first green foliage, with its exquisite enameled tinting, 
brightened the hedgerows ; the little village lying be- 
fore me, as I came up the lane to meet you, with 
scarcely the sound of the hammer to break the re- 
pose of all. The quaint farm-houses—the moss- 
grown eaves—the cattle lying quietly upon the hill- 
side—the blue smoke curling upward—-the low tinkle 
of far-off bells! You did not see me at first, but stood 
leaning against the old gate, the fresh wind lifting 
your heavy hair, your eyes bright with health, and 
hope, and—love. Yes—love. I knew, I felt it all as 
you turned to welcome me; as you lifted me ten- 
derly to my seat, and called me ‘Maud’ for the 
first time. 

‘ That word which from your lips seemed a caress.” 


How quietly we drove along—alone—for the first 
time in days; alone, with the sunshine, and the soft 
breeze, and the dewy leaves. Neither of us spoke 
for miles; not until we reached the clear blue waters 
of the lake, and saw them rippling and breaking in 
mimic waves upon the smooth green sward, or 
further on through their fringe of flags and sedges. 
Then you know we spoke of our favorite Tennyson, 
who tells of 
Water lapping on the crags, 
And the long ripples washing in the weeds. 

We noted how strangely harmonious was the poet’s 
thoughts with the words in which he had conveyed 
it. And then we said ‘all this is too beautiful.’ I 
looked at the far-off blue hills, and said with you 
‘too beautiful’—there was an echo there, and it 
faintly murmured, ‘beautiful!’ Then more silence 
save for the low voice of the breeze and the lapping 
of the gentle waters. Did I, or was it you who re- 
called those lines that have since been mingled with 
all my reveries, 


There is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afiaid. 


But how fearfully ominous came the preceding 
thought— 


The sunniest things throw sternest shade. 
What tempted me to utter that! But we soon forgot 
it. We were talking of sympathies, you know—and 
how much there was in thought and principle be- 
tween us; and then you turned so suddenly, and my 





heart beat so fast, while a mist of tears gathered in 
my eyes as you said, 

‘“¢ ¢ And what is the definition of entire sympathy, 
Maud? How does it chance that I alone have read 
your heart ?’ 

‘“* Could I answer? No; not when that heart vas 
throbbing, throbbing—and my hand for the first time 
was clasped in yours. But I prayed, Edgar, in that 
stillness, prayed so trustfully that we might see life’s 
path plain before us. Then came that long fringe 
of drooping willows. An hour before I would not 
have believed that the sunlight could have been 
brighter ; but oh, its glory then, dearest, best! my 
heart thrills now with the recollection of that gush 
of light, and love, and hope ! 

‘‘How changed were all things on our return. I 
wondered that they did not at once perceive the 
access of life, both outward and spiritual, that I had 
gained; my eyes drooped insensibly as I spoke to 
them, lest they should discover my secret; and 
how I longed to be alone, where I could recall every 
word, every tone, every glance of that happy, happy 
day. 

“There is a sunrise picture. You have not for- 
gotten, when we stood on that old battle-ground 
to watch the first faint rays of dawn, and as the 
sun came slowly from the dull heaving ocean, its 
rays flashed over those lowly cottage homes, and 
you turned to clasp me to your heart and say ‘such 
shall be our dwelling. All that life hath of beauty 
and purity shall be gathered there ; and we will pass 
in undisturbed serenity to our heavenly home.’ 

“Again arose that silent, struggling prayer. 
‘ Father, not my will but thine.’ 

“ And you said, ‘How calmly you think of these 
things, Maud.’ 

‘‘ But Ismiled a seemingly happy smile. ‘Ah yes! 
though, like that beautiful lake, there are ripples to 
catch the sunlight!’ So we strolled seriously, 
thoughtfully onward, and that morning’s sacrifice 
was the prayer of our betrothal, uttered by your 
lips as I knelt beside you, hands enclasped, and eyes 
upraised to the same heaven, and the same God. 
Then for the first time your lips touched my brow, 
a sacred seal to that most solemn rite, so full of awe 
and tenderness. 

“ And now I turn from all this beauty and light- 
ness to darker lessons of life, to the heavy cloud that 
obscured the horizon of so brilliant a future. I felt 
the change that passed through your mind long be- 
fore there was any outward token. But I said it is 
separation that brings me these brooding fancies. | 
could not read the poets marked by your pencil. I 
could not sing the songs you loved in the twilight 
hours; my voice died away in a heavy sob, and 
I felt crushed and nerveless before the weight of a 
coming misfortune. At last the restless mind had 
its too sure effect upon my health; I had been ill 
again when your fatal letter came. Forgive me that 
Iwecall this. Forgive me for all the pain it will 
bring, mine own love. 

“If there had been a reason for the silence which 
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you asked for in the future, for recalling the vows 
so solemnly plighted! Oh! if in that dark hour of 
doubt and mistrust your®wn frank, generous nature 
had spoken, then I could have borne all, and been 
true and patient for that very distant future. I 
could have shown you that wealth and fame were 
not what I coveted, I would have gloried in the con- 
fidence thus reposed, and in strengthening you for 
life’s struggling toil! But no, only the fiat of sepa- 
ration, Which I crushed in wild, hopeless agony. 

‘“T cannot tell you how those midnight hours were 
passed. I have no distinct recollection save dull 
throbbing pain of head and heart, but when the faint 
light of morning came once more, my pillow—my 
handkerchief, which I had often pressed to my lips 
to stifle the moans I knew would alarm the house- 
hold, were dyed with a deep crimson stain, and I 
had not strength to call for assistance. This you 
have never known—how could I tell you the dreary 
void which life became in that one night’s sorrow. 
All day long I concealed from them what had oc- 
curred. I would not allow their attendance. I 
gained strength to close the windows to the light of 
heaven. I could not bear the splendor which I had 
ever associated with you. My mind was a chaos 
of maddening thought; and it was not until the spirit 
of consolation breathed upon its horror that I could 
recognize the answer to my prayer. ‘ Not my will, 
but thine.’ 

‘‘T remember the moment that better thoughts 
came to me, when, as I heard the chime of the 
Sabbath bells, I recollected that it was holyday, and 
these words from our beautiful communion service 
seemed borne in their tones : 

“¢ Hear also what comfortable words our Saviour 
Christ saith. Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy ladened, and I will refresh you.’ 

“ Then, and not till then, did I feel that entire re- 
pose in the infinite wisdom and goodness of that 
friend of friends which gave me strength to forgive 
your cruel words; to take up the cross of my sorrow, 
and walk humbly in His footsteps. 

‘‘T cannot describe to you the dreary, aimless feel- 
ing with which I returned to life. No study could 
interest me, there was none to encourage and cheer 
me in my solitary pursuits, for I thought of all that 
had animated me in the rapid progress of the first 
few weeks. Oh! it was so hard to accept /ife, when 
all hope was dead. But once did I resume the pen 
that had heretofore been only the medium for the 
expression of happy thought. Here are the few 
feeble lines, as nerveless and unsteady as those I 
am now tracing. They are the truest record of that 
bitter past ; but you see, like all else attempted, they 
were left unfinished. 


There are moments when the spirit 
Sinks, too faint for human aid ; 

When all hopes we may inherit, 
Are in dust and ashes laid. 

Voices dear to which we hearkened 
Into utter silence fall; 

And the very sunshine darkened, 
Streams more faintly on the wall. 


Happy they who then can borrow 
Comfort from a higher life, 

And from some diviner sorrow 
Call a calmness to their strife; 

Who can hear a voice from heaven, 
Bidding all their anguish flee, 

‘* Since no earthly help is given— 
Heavy-laden, lean on me. 


Ye who labor, I have loved you 
As you toil for other’s good ; 
By their baseness I have proved you, 
By ingratitude withstood ; 
Once for man my tears fell faster, 
Reaping scorn for my reward ; 
Asks disciple more than master, 
Or the servant than his Lord?” 


“Forgive me if they seem harsh—they have never 
appeared so to me until now ; they have been thrown 
aside among my papers for months, and are blotted 
with tears. 

** To that night—those crimson stains—I trace the 
languor that has been slowly wearing my life away. 
I did not think the effect so serious, and none of those 
who hover about me now dream amid their tender- 
ness how long, long ago the fatal arrow sped. I 
tried to be brave and cheerful—tried to be happy in 
the fulfillment of household duties, though some- 
times my very soul sunk within me as the past with 
ai! its light and shade forced itself upon me. But 
never did I forget you in my morning and evening 
prayer, as I asked Heaven’s choicest blessings upon 
you and yours. 

** And now once more to happiness. Ah! how 
overwhelming the joy of that reconciliation, when 
I saw that you had but been true to a false principle 
of duty, and a tenderness that would not suffer me 
to share the privations and care of a humble lot in 
life. If I had but learned that, it would have been 
enough—-any thing but the thought that you could be 
untrue to the nobility and purity of the opinions I 
had heard you defend a hundred times; that you 
could lightly cast aside so holy a vow as that of our 
betrothal. But the exquisite happiness of that per- 
fect reunion! and then, in the ecstasy of that hour, 
I knew that my wild prayer of death had been 
answered, and for the sin of that rebellion, I was but 
permitted to glance toward the promised Jand! 

“T should have told you then, but I shrank from 
breaking the many fond illusions of your loving 
heart, ay, even from the acknowledgment to myself 
that thus I was to see life’s close. There was 
another dark trial, another wild struggle before I 
could with sincerity utter the prayer of old. i had 
thought God’s will would have conformed to mine ! 

‘‘ But as I have told you, ‘the bitterness of death 
is passed !’ the thought of your first grief is the only 
pang which remains. 

‘¢T cannot read over what I have written ; if there 
is any thing which brings you pain, forgive it. It 
has been the occupation of many an hour of weak- 
ness and loneliness. It has been a pleasure to think 
that your eyes will rest upon it when Iam gone. I 





have been wondering to-night whose lips will console 
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you for my loss—whose form will be encircled by | tion of success, forget the home to which I am 
your arm in days that are to come—and what eyes | hastening—that life’s noblest aim is beyond earthly 
will look up to yours with fond earnestness when | happiness—that I may yet Be your Sriend in eternity, 
mine are closed and sealed in death. Ah! some-| where both shall be welcome to our Father’s 
times think of me, then—sometimes remember the | House! 


old love, and the sin of my passionate worship! 
You have never, never known the strength of my 


‘‘T am much weaker to-day. I can scarcely guide 


devotion! Edgar! will not my voice be sometimes | ™y pen- Will you not come before I pass away? 


a remembered cadence when she sings to you the 


“Do you remember those beautiful lines we iuave 


dear ballads we have loved, or murmurs the caress- | 80 often read together ? 


ing words you have first heard from my lips! 

‘‘ But this is more than selfish weakness—remem- 
ber that I bless you wherever your choice may be 
fixed ; tell her to love you as you deserve to be loved 
—to cherish you as the lost one would have done— 
to comfort you through all pain and loss; but oh! 
if life should be all brightness, do not in the intoxica- 





I will look out to his future, 
{ will bless it till it shine; 
Should he ever be a suitor 
Unto other eyes than mine ; 
Sunshine gild them, 
Angels shield them, 
Whatsoever eyes terrene, 
Then be sweetest his have seen. 


‘ Death is near me—and not you !— 
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PRAYER FOR A POET. 





BY ALICE CAREY. 





Upon a bed of flowery moss, 

With moonbeams falling all across, 
Moonbeams chilly and faint and dim, 
(Sweet eyes { ween do watch for him) 
Lieth his starry dreams among, 

The gentlest poet ever sung. 


The wood is thick—’t is late at night, 
Yet feareth he no evil sprite, 

Nor vexing ghost—such things there be 
In many a poet’s destiny— 

Haply that wretched fast or prayer 
Painéd and long hath charmed the air. 


Softer than hymenial hymns 

The fountains bubbling o’er their rims, 
Wash through the vernal reeds, and fill 
The hollows, all beside is still, 

Save the poet’s breathing, low and light— 
Watch no more, lady—no more to-night! 


Heavy his gold locks are with dew, 
Yet by the pansies mixed with rue 
Bitter and rough, but now that fell 





From his shut hand, he sleepeth well. 
He sleepeth well, and his dream is bright 
Under the moonbeams chilly and white. 


The night is dreary, the boy is fair— 

Hath he been mated with despair ? 

Or crossed in love, that he lies alone 

With shadows and moonlight overblown— 
Shadows and moonlight chilly and dim, 
And do no sweet eyes watch for him ? 


Nay, rather is his soul instead 

With immortal thirst disquieted, 

That oft like an echo, wild and faint 

He makes to the hills and the groves his plaint, 
That oft the light on his forehead gleams 

So troubled under its crown of dreams. 


Watch no more, lady, no more, I pray, 
He is wrapt in a lonely power away ! 
Sweet boy, so sleeping, might it be 

That any prayer I said for thee 

Could answer win from the spirit shore, 
This were it, ‘* Let him wake no more !”’ 





THE COQUET. 





BY DUNCAN MOORE, 





I Love little Mary to madness 
Ive told her a hundred times o’er, 
From all I have hidden my sadness, 
Yet all seem to know I adore, 


How is it the world should discover 
The secret I closely conceal; 

And she alone know not I love her 
Though I daily my passion reveal ? 
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I Love little Mary to madness How is it the world should discover 
I ’ve told her a hundred times o’er, The secret I closely conceal ; 
From all I have hidden my sadness, And she alone know not I love her 


Yet all seem to know I adore, Though I daily my passion reveal ? 
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CAMPAIGNING STORIES. 


NO. II1.—THE CAPTIVE RIVALS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ TALBOT AND VERNON,” ETC. 





PART I. 


Now was the noon of night; and all was still, 
Save when the sentinel paced on his rounds, 
Humming a broken song. Along the camp 
High flames the frequent fire. THEY. 


Tis midnight: on the mountain’s brow 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down. 
Siege of Corinth. 

Ir was about eleven o’clock at night. e moon, 
which had been struggling for two hours with 
wreaths of mist and floating clouds, at last broke 
through the murky veil, and poured a flood of light 
over the craggy ridges of the Scerra Madre into the 
valley of Aguascalientes. The sky had been threat- 
ening rain; and the dark canopy which covered the 
scene at sunset, had even begun to discharge itself 
in thin, misty showers. But a strong wind had 
sprung up from the south, and breaking into frag- 
ments the low-lying masses, had carried them over 
the sterra ; and now, excepting a black band along 
the crest of the mountains, which the moon strove 
in vain to penetrate, the firmament was as clear and 
as calm as the bosom of a mountain lake. 

The plain stretched away toward the south and 
west, without any visible boundary; and though, a 
short time before, the shadows of the clouds—cast 
upon the darkened earth by the yet invisible moon— 
had ranged themselves in the fantastic forms of a 
rocky barrier, the rays of the luminary were now 
no longer intercepted, and the view extended, till 
the earth and sky met at the indistinct horizon. 

And now came faintly out the features of ihe land- 
scape. But the dead level of the valley was broken 
up by the illusions of moonlight; the gnarled and 
Stunted bushes grew to giants of the forest, and the 
clumsy cactus, with its round, unsightly leaves, 
assumed the shape of “acrobatic pyramids’’—a 
score of heads and shoulders borne up by one small 
pair of legs, And every head was nodding in the 
night-wind, while whispering voices crept along the 
land, as from a host approaching stealthily. Occa- 
sionally, as fragments from the cloudy wreaths 
broke off, and slowly sailed across the moon, fluting 
Shadows chased each other over the plain; and 
Iaingling with the moon-rays—visible only on the 
darkened sides of trees and shrubs—dim flashes of 
lightning, from the clouds upon the ridge, flickered 
faintly along the ground—while low and distant 
thunder rumbled on the ear incessantly. The storm 
had broken on the plain beyond the mountains, to- 
ward the north and east; and its far-off sounds but 
Served to make the silence audible. 

But the trees and shrubs were not the only objects 
silvered by the moonlight. 





The plain was bounded on the north and east, as 
we have said, by the ridges of the Sierra Madre. 
At the point of intersection, a break, or rather a de- 
pression, indicated the locality of a rugged “ passo”’ 
—leaving the valley at its extreme north-eastern 
limit, and leading, by a succession of gentle ascents 
and slopes, to the plain beyond. To this the eye 
was guided by a broad road, approaching from the 
south, and traversing the plain at about equal dis- 
tances from the two converging ridges. Some ten 
miles from the pass it crossed a little mountain- 
stream, whose limpid waters were now glittering in 
the moonlight; and along the banks of this, on both 
sides of the road, were pitched at least eight hundred 
tents! A canvas city, on whose snowy roofs the 
quiet moonbeams played as gracefully as if no sound 
or sight of war had ever broken on the desert still- 
ness! But the sun shines and the rain falls “ upon 
the just and the unjust;’’ and the ‘holy calm of a 
moonlight night descends as soothingly upon the 
soldier’s tent as on the habitation of “‘ the man of 
peace !”? 

It was the column of General Wool, hastening up 
from Parras, upon an urgent summons from General 
Worth, who was in daily expectation of an attack 
from a vastly superior force. They had marched 
all day, from early dawn; and when night, accom- 
panied by a storm, began to approach the earth, had 
temporarily pitched their tents upon the banks of 
this little stream. The soldiers were fatigued, as 
well they might be, for they had marched more than 
twelve leagues under a broiling sun; and night had 
scarcely fallen, before each had thrown himself upon 
his blanket and was buried in dreamless sleep. The 
camp-fires went gradually down, and one by one the 
candles were extinguished ; even the lights of Cap- 
tain C——, who usually improved the precious hours 
of night in the gentlemanly game of “ Brag,’’ burnt 
only long enough to light the worthy officer to bed ; 
and by the hour of “ Tattoo,” silence reigned over 
the camp, unbroken even by the jingling of silver or 
the rattling of dice ! 

They were not a// asleep, however, for on the 
four sides of the encampment bright fires were burn- 
ing; and between them, placed at intervals of fifty 
or sixty paces, were, slowly marching up and down 
their posts, longs chains of sentinels. Not one ut- 
tered a word; and without looking closely, you 
could have been apprised of their presence only by 
the grating of their shoes upon the hard, dry soil ; 
for, before the moon came out from behind the 
clouds, they moved so stealthily that they might 
easily have been mistaken for the nodding cactus or 
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the waving palm. But the moonlight brought them 
out in dim relief against the gloom beyond, and 
glinted sharply from their polished guns and bayo- 
nets; while the lightning, playing silently upon their 
brazen trappings, imparted hues of blue and purple. 
A haze, like powdered silver, hung about the tents; 
and myriads of shining points, like particles of 
diamond-dust, swayed here and there upon the 
noiseless breeze ; while ever and anon, the fire-flies 
glanced, like streaks of yellow lightning, through 
the atmosphere. 
There is a glory in Night, unknown to 
‘* The gaudy, babbling, and remorseful Day,’’ 


when she displays her parentage, as the “ eldest 
child of Love,’’ and asserts her mild dominion as the 


‘¢ Empress of silence and the Queen of sleep!’ 


Night is beautiful everywhere ; but in no clime is 
her beauty more subduing, her serenity more spot- 
less, than upon the elevated plains of Mexico. And 
never, even there, was she more glorious than when 
she threw her mantle over that slumbering host! 

Around the guard-fires were assembled weary 
soldiers, just relieved, or patiently awaiting, each 
his tour. The night was somewhat chilly—for the 
month was January—and even after the warmest 
day in June the air among those mountains is often 
raw and piercing. The heat of the fire was there- 
fore not ungrateful; and, besides—though comfort 
do not require it—a cheerful blaze is a pleasant thing. 
It conduces te good-fellowship; and, of all the vir- 
tues, this is most highly prized among the tenants of 
a camp. The guard were, moreover, forbidden to 
sleep; for they were in an enemy’s country, and 
might even now be watched by that enemy’s scouts. 
The only resource, in such circumstances, is to 
gather round the fires, and lighting sundry very old 
pipes, gossip over the movements of which we 
know nothing. So the two “ reliefs,’’? not then on 
duty, were pulling at their pipes around the guard- 
fires, and talking wisely—even critically—about the 
various orders, countermarches, and mysterious 
movements, which had consumed the recent weeks. 

Around the fire of the rear-guard the discussion 
was particularly solemn; for there an unwonted 
number of pipes obscured the air with volumes of 
the fragrant smoke, and the wisdom of the council 
was, of course, the more profound. In the grave 
and discriminating circle, moreover, there were two 
or three seedy old fellows, who “ had seen service ;”’ 
and one of them—with a glaring red face, and quite 
a protuberance on the end of his nose—who, as he 
said with a rather heroic air, ‘‘ had been in Florida,” 
was listened to by the maiden soldiers round him 
with the reverence given by youthful braves in an 
Indian council to some ancient sagamore. One of 
the young men, indeed, who was noted for his vain 
and insubordinate spirit, did ask the sage, when he 
spoke of ‘‘ Florida,’’ if he had been one of *“Gentry’s 
men ;” but the man-eating look of the veteran, and 
the indignant frowns of his horrified companions, 
caused the rash youth to shrink back abashed at his 
own temerity, 





———. 





* Boys,’”’ continued the fiery-nosed oracle, patron- 
izingly—when the inconsiderate juvenile had been 
‘¢ put down’”’—* I was in Florida, as I was saying, 
and I think I ought to know something of military 
matters, and such like—ought n’t I?” 

** Ay—ay ! indeed you ought !”’ they all responded 
—including the rash but discomfited sceptic—for, 
like many in civil life, he thought it more prudent 
to be on the side of the greater number. 

‘* Well, now it’s my opinion,” he resumed after 
this satisfactory response—taking the pipe from his 
mouth at the same time, and blowing a cloud of 
smoke through a small hole between his lips, pro- 
ducing thus the, form of an ostrich plume— that 
‘Old Santy’* is a sharp fellow, but Wool Js still 
sharper; and if ‘ Dot-and-go-one’* comes up this 
way wogll wool him to his heart’s content! Wont 
we?” 

“ That we will !—that we will !”’ said the ‘ boys,” 
with a laugh. ‘* But, corporal, about this forced 
march ?” 

“ True—true—well—yes,’’ slowly answered the 
knowing corporal, gaining time to collect his 
thoughts, and keeping his audience in suspense as 
long as possible. ‘* Well, it’s my opinion that we ’ll 
find ‘Old Timber-toes’* somewhere about Monterey, 
and Worth beating him over the head with his own 
crutch !”’ 

** A loud laugh followed this elegant sally, and the 
corporal, having established his reputation as a man 
of humor as well as wisdom, proved the latte: 
quality by not hazarding his triumph ; and springing 
to his feet, he walked toward two young officers 
who sat somewhat apart. 

‘Ts it time to turn out the ‘third relief,’ sir?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘ Not yet, Jerry,’’ answered the taller of the offi- 
cers, and Jerry returned to the fire. 

The officer who replied was a tall, well-built 
young man—of perhaps six-and-twenty—with dark 
complexion ; a somewhat curly black beard growing 
over the lower part of his face, and a clear, dark- 
gray eye. His mouth was partially concealed by his 
moustaches ; but his voice was mellow, round and 
full. He was commandant of the guard, and wore 
the shoulder-strap of a first lieutenant in the infantry. 
His companion was shorter and younger, and, by 
the palegess of his face and the thinness of his hands, 
seemed but recently to have issued from the hospital. 
He wore moustaches and whiskers, like his superior, 
but they were light and silky. He had blue eyes, 
and hair almost flaxen; but his features, though 
quite handsome, were strong and manly; and his 
figure, though slight, gave token of both strength 
and activity. Unlike the elder, he had unclasped 
his sword-belt, and was now running the point of the 
scabbard thoughtfully up and down a little channel, 
which he had worked with it in the sand. 

They evidently had under discussion some subject 
interesting to both ; though Harding, the elder, mani- 
fested only what his young companion thought 4 


* Familiar names used by the soldiers to designate 
Santa Anna, 
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friendly interest in his concerns. The silence con- 
tinued for some minutes after the interruption by 
the corporal, and was then broken by Harding: 

“ Well, Grant,”’ said he, ‘‘ go on with your narra- 
tive. I know all about your being unable to travel, 
etc., for I took you to the hacienda myself—though, 
unfortunately, I saw nothing of the Sefiora Mar- 
garita.”” 

‘¢ You know her name!”’ exclaimed Grant, in sur- 
prise. 

“Did you not mention it?” asked Harding, 
musingly. 

‘‘ No—I called her only the Sefiora Eltorena.”’ 

‘Well, never mind,’”’ said Harding, indifferently. 
Go now and order out the third relief, and then we ’ll 
talk further.”’ 

Grant proceeded to obey, while Harding rose from 
the ground and walked apart. 

‘‘ So, then,’’ he muttered, “ she is there, and I did 
not know it! I was in the very house, and yet was 
ignorant of her presence! There is some cursed 
fatality in it!” 

He stamped his foot angrily upon the ground, and 
pacing rapidly along the line, only halted when he 
was beyond the light of the guard-fire, and was hailed 
by one of his own sentinels. He then turned, and, 
walking as swiftly back, reseated himself upon the 
ground. 

‘So it is,’ he murmured bitterly between his 
teeth, ‘* with every man who wastes his opportu- 
nities! Truly said the Arabian, ‘ Three things come 
not back—the sped arrow, the past day, and the 
neglected opportunity.’ But—”’ 

We will not pursue his meditations; but, while 
Grant is marshaling the guard, for the performance 
of which duty our story must pause, we will state 
in a few words the events and circumstances which 
Harding was so bitterly regretting. He had been 
traveling in Mexico, during the years 1845 and ’6; 
and, having come to the country well provided with 
letters, he had been received into one of the highest 
circles in the city. There he had met a young lady 
—the daughter of a Spanish gentleman by an Eng- 
lish wife—and being very impulsive and susceptible, 
had been captivated by her exquisite beauty and ad- 
mirable character. Among other places, he was in- 
vited to a country-seat of the family, and while there 
had succeeded in winning the affections of Marga- 
rita, and the confidence and approbation of her mo- 
ther. But the Sefior Eltorena was not at home, and, 
though Margarita had enough of her father’s Spanish 
blood in her veins to have eloped with him at once 
—though a dread of losing her, and impatience of 
delay, induced him to make some such proposition— 
and though it was not decidedly rejected—honor 
prevailed, and he determined to await the old gentle- 
man’s return. This was the “neglected opportu- 
nity,’’ which he was so bitterly deploring! For, on 
his way home, the Sefior was thrown from his 
saddle and killed!—an event which, of course, de- 
layed the projected marriage. 

In the meantime hostilities commenced between 


necessary to embark rather hastily for New Orleans. 
He endeavored to persuade Margarita’s mother, who 
had expressed a wish to see the United States, to 
accompany him with her daughter. But thet lady 
informed him that her plans were now changed, that 
she designed to take Margarita to England, and that 
he might consider his “‘ partial ergegement’’ with her 
atan end! He was too much stunned, when this 
cool announcement was made, to return a suitable 
reply ; and before he had recovered his self-com- 
mand, the lady had sailed out of the room, taking 
her daughter with her. 

He lingered in the neighborhood several days, 
though in imminent peril of a long imprisonment; 
but Margarita was too closely watched to give him 
an opportunity to see her, even for a moment. 
Being unable to delay longer—for the Mexican 
police were already on his track—he at last took his 
departure—cursing all womankind in general, and 
English women in particular. With some difficulty, 
and by a circuitous route, he reached the States, in 
time to join a regiment of volunteers, with which 
we find him marching, nine or ten months after- 
ward. 

‘¢ And now,”’ he muttered, while his fellow-officer 
was inspecting the “ relief’? about to march, “ she 
has, according to his account—and it is very pro- 
bable—fallen in love with my pale-faced friend, 
Charley ! nursed him until she has become interested 
in him! and tzterested herself until she thinks it 
quite romantic to love him—damn him !”” 

But his meditations, which were becoming quite 
audible, were cut short by “‘ Charley’s”’ return; and 
as the latter made his appearance, Harding felt a 
strong inclination to rise and confront him with his 
drawn sword. He restrained the impulse, however, 
recollecting that Grant was not to blame for Mar- 
garita’s perfidy, and having a faint suspicion—which, 
with most men, is quite as strong a motive to self- 
control, as any sense of right—that, by giving way 
to his impulses, he might make a fool of himself! 
He was well acquainted with the Spanish, more- 
over, and reflected that, if he wished to quarrel with 
Grant thereafter, he could easily find a less ridiculous 
pretext—remembering the Spanish proverb, which 
he repeated aloud— 

‘* St quieres dar palos a su muger, fidele al sol a 
bever.”” ‘If you wish to quarrel with your wife, 
bid her bring clear water into the sunshine ;” since 
he, who is in search of a pretext, can find it even in 
the motes which the sunlight reveals in the clearest 
water ! 

‘‘ But Ill hear the rest of hisstory,”’ he said, after 
a pause. 

‘‘ What are you talking to yourself about ?” asked 
Grant. 

“‘ Nothing—nothing,’’ Harding hastily replied. 
“Sit down, and let me hear the sequel of your 
story.” 

Grant resumed his seat, and with it, his narrative. 
But, since he was a little romantic, and, of course, 
rather diffuse, we will not repeat his words. Let 





Mexico Bi the United States, and Harding found it 


this summary suffice: About fifty miles north of 
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the point where he and Harding were seated—on 
the road leading from Monclova to Lake Parras— 
on the march between these two points, he had been 
attacked by fever, and soon becoming unable to 
travel, was left at the first hacienda which the 
column passed. Here he was nursed with great 
care by two or three women, young and old—and 
particularly by one Margarita Eltorena, whom he 
described most enthusiastically, and under whose 
care he could not choose but recover rapidly. He 
gained strength—and so also did his gratitude to 
Margarita—(he never mentioned the o/d women)— 
and was quite sure, from sundry plausible indica- 
tions, that his tenderness was reciprocated by the 
lady. Harding ground his teeth almost to powder, 
as he related and dwelt upon these ‘signs of pro- 
mise ;”? but Grant was too much absorbed by his 
pleasant recollections to notice this, and went un- 
suspectingly on. 

One day, about a week after his first walk in the 
open air, he met Margarita in the garden ; and without 
pause or hesitation threw himself at her feet, and, as 
he expressed it, “‘ poured out his accumulated grati- 
tude and love!’’ He had just arrived at this point of his 
story, and Harding was momently expecting to hear 
a confirmation of her treachery, when the narrative 
was most inopportunely interrupted! They had 
heard a sentinel’s challenge, but were too much ab- 
sorbed to observe the reply, and now came the warn- 
ing—the most unpleasant that a guard-oflicer ever 
hears : 

‘Turn out the guard, officer of the day !” 

Both young men sprung to their feet, while before 
the mind of Harding, who was the responsible officer, 
flitted sundry visions of reprimands and arrests, 
should any of his men be absent or asleep. Strict 
discipline had made this duty a very nervous affair, 
especially among the volunteers ; and the conscious- 
ness that his interest in Grant’s narrative might have 
rendered him a little derelict, at once drove from 
Harding’s mind all anxiety about the proceedings of 
the pretty Sefora Margarita. The guard was, 
however, mustered in good order, before the formi- 
dable officer approached the fire ; and Harding was 
proportionably relieved when he gave the customary 
order to “‘ carry arms,” to find the full number in 
the lines. 

‘Dismiss your guard, captain,’”’ said the officer ; 
and, when the order was obeyed, he continued, 
‘¢ As soon as you hear the revez//é, you will call in 
your sentinels and march to the camp. A rear- 
guard is provided for to-morrow; and you may, 
therefore, dismiss the men to their companies and 
consider yourself relieved.” 

‘‘ What time do we march?” asked Harding. 

* At one o’clock,’”’ replied the officer. ‘‘ Where 
is your lieutenant ?”’ 

‘Here, sir,’’ answered Grant, stepping forward. 

“Take a file of men and come with me,”’’ said 
the superior; and accompanied as he had directed, 
he rode slowly away to visit the other guards as 
the “ grand rounds.”’ 

Harding was left alone, pacing thoughtfully, though 





still impatiently, to and fro in front of the watch-fire ; 
while his men, satisfied that they would not again 
be disturbed, spread their blankets upon the ground, 
and went quietly to sleep. Several of them were 
snoring most melodiously, even before the sounds of 
challenge and reply had died away toward the right- 
flank guard. But for this, the silence would have 
been as deep as if no human being had breathed the 
air of all that valley; for there was no other sign of 
life, save the dusky figures of the sentinels, moving 
like ghosts in the moonlight, and the thoughtful 
lieutenant, whose shadow of gigantic proportions 
was cast far into the darkness, as he passed and re- 
passed the waning fire. 

What were Harding’s thoughts we can only con- 
jecture ; but that they were far from pleasant it re- 
quired no penetration to divine. His brows were 
knit as if in anger ; and there was a certain fiery de- 
cision in his irregular pace, which gave his bearing 
a significance correspondent to the heavy brow. 
He halted from time to time, and turning his ear to- 
ward the north, seemed to be listening attentively, 
but impatiently. He was, in fact, awaiting with 
some eagerness the return of his young friend,- 
Grant; for though he had little doubt that Margarita 
was false, he had a strange desire to hear a full con- 
firmation of his fears. 

At length the sounds—‘‘Who comes there?”’ 
‘Grand rounds,”’ ete., came floating on the night- 
wind from the lefi—very distant at first, and then 
gradually approaching. The rapidity of his pace 
increased, and he stopped no more to listen, until 
he heard Grant’s voice in reply to the hail of the 
nearest sentinel. He halted then, and was bracing 
his nerves to hear the remainder of the young man’s 
story, when his ear caught the first notes of a lonely 
bugle, faint at first, but swelling on the air until they 
shaped themselves into the strains of the revedi/é, 
and floated in unwelcome charms over the slumber- 
ing camp. This ceased, and its mellow music died 
away on the air; then, the stirring roll of a singlé 
drum was heard ; and this was followed by another, 
and another, until the call was echoed back from 
every regiment. The camp-fires, which had burnt 
down to dull embers, now began to blaze again; and 
from the guard,the dusky forms of soldiers could be 
descried moving listlessly about them, while a hum, 
as of a gathering crowd, came faint and low upon the 
breeze. Anon, the sound grew more distinct—new 
fires were lighted—the forms about them became 
more numerous—and at the end of ten minntes, the 
whole host was awake, and the encampment bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

Harding at once called in his men, and marching 
them to the camp, dismissed them to their quarters. 

‘“‘Harding,”’ said Grant, as the men dispersed, 
‘vou and I have had no sleep to-night, and before 
the day is over we will feel the want of it; suppose 
we ride off among the mesquit, after the column gets 
in motion, and lie down till daylight. We can easily 
overtake them before they halt.” 

The elder hesitated at this proposal ; but, on re- 
flecting that it would give them an opportunity of 
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conversing undisturbed about the affair which lay 
nearest his heart, he dismissed his objections and 
acceded. 

In half an hour the messes were assembled about 
the fires, unceremoniously disposing of a breakfast, 
which consisted principally of very strong and very 
hot coffee. In ten minutes more this was dispatched, 
and the men were busy rolling up blankets, collecting 
camp-kettles, and loosening pins, preparatory to 
‘striking tents.”” The mules and horses were har- 
nessed to the baggage-wagons, mess-chests were 
packed and closed, cigars and pipes were lighted, 
and a pause ensued. Suddenly a drum was heard 
on the extreme right, and the sound was taken up 
and passed on toward the left by the drummers of 
each regiment. As the sound ceased, every tent 
came suddenly to the ground, and, as if destroyed by 
magic, the canvas city was no more! The baggage 
was thrown hastily, though artistically, into the 
wagons—the wagons moved off and ranged them- 
selves in a line upon the road—stacks of arms were 
broken up—guns were shouldered—companies mus- 
tered—rolls called—regiments formed—and another 
pause ensued ; but it was short. Another drum was 
heard, taken up as before—regiments were wheeled 
into columns of platoons—the music moved to the 
front—equestrians mounted their horses—‘‘ For- 
ward!’ and away they marched to the sound of 
drum and fife—leaving the camp-fires burning alone 
in the desert. 

A blazing fire, with pleasant faces around it, is a 
cheerful thing; but in a solitary place, where there 
is no companionship, it adds a thrill to the loneliness, 
any thing but agreeable. It is this unnatural still- 
ness—the contrast between what we expect and 
what we see—that gives a deserted camp such deso- 
late significance. Even in entering a comfortable 
room, when a bright blaze lights up its gloomy pre- 
cincts, but around which there are no lively figures 
to enjoy its cheer, our sensations are chill and com- 
fortless; and the flickering shadows in the darker 
corners, though the only company we have, are such 
as we could gladly spare. How much more melan- 
choly, then, must such a scene bein the wilderness, 
where the scant presence of humanity but adds a 
darker shade to the gloom of utter loneliness! 
Where no voice greets us, save the voice of silence ; 
where we can see no face, save such as our fancy 
conjures from the dying watch-fires ! 

Harding was not romantic—nor hypochondriac— 
nor sentimental; but when, after the column had 
marched away, he rode up to the fire, around which 
his messmates had so recently been seated, the 
gloom, inseparable from such a scene, rendered him 
thoughtful and melancholy. He listened to the slow- 
receding sounds of martial music, as they rose and 
fell, now swelling full upon the ear, anon becoming 
faint and distant, till the fitful breeze no longer bore 
them to him; and then, raising his head, he gazed 
abstractedly about him. The fires were burning low 
again, and the shadows were creeping stealthily and 
slowly back upon the ground from which the light had 
driven them. Along the lanes and alleys, between 





the shrubs and stunted bushes, broken occasionally 
by a shapeless cactus, but streaming onward through 
the vista, light still penetrated; but the rays seemed 
crumbling into darkness, or receding toward their 
source ; and even while he gazed the circle of its 
influence was perceptibly diminished. 

He turned his face toward the south, and started 
in surprise. He thought he saw some one moving 
cautiously from cover to cover. He turned his 
horse’s head that way and galloped to the place; 
but on gazing in every direction, could discover no- 
thing. Attributing the appearance to the mountain 
shadows, he rode back to the fire, and the moment 
afterward was hailed by Grant, who came up from 
the opposite direction. 

“] find the night-air chilly,’ the latter said; 
‘* though, I suppose, if it were not so, I should fall 
asleep.” 

*“ Would not the thought of Margarita keep you 
awake ?”’ asked Harding, coldly. 

‘ Possibly,” the other replied, springing to the 
ground and approaching the fire; “but it will not 
keep me warm.”’ 

‘* A man, whose blood has been thinned by illness, 
makes but a cool lover,” said Harding, in a tone 
which sounded much like a sneer. Grant was too 
sentimental to laugh at the remark, though he an- 
swered gayly enough— 

‘“¢ [suppose you think love an affection of the blood, 
then; but if 1 were forty miles beyond that range of 
mountains, I think I could disprove your theory.” 

“Could you reach Piedritas by traveling that 
distance ?’’ Harding asked, with some interest. 

‘‘Yes—if I knew the passes,’’? Grant replied. 
‘¢ But get down, and I’ll finish my story.”’ 

Harding complied, and taking the end of his /areat 
in his hand, as his companion had done, he allowed 
his horse to crop the scanty herbage, while he took 
a seat by Grant’s side on the ground. 

“* You left off,” he said, as he seated himself, “ at 
a very critical point. You had her hand,I believe, 
and were expecting her to throw herself, sobbing, 
into your arms !” 

‘*T was not quite so sanguine as that,” said Grant, 
quietly ; ‘‘ though she certainly received what I said 
favorably. But just as she was about to reply—”’ 

** You were interrupted,” suggested Harding. 

“Yes. There was a certain Frenchman on a 
visit to the hacitenda—indeed, 1 believe he owns 
some ranchos in the neighborhood—and he, more- 
over, has some impudent pretensions to Margarita’s 
hand. I had just raised my arm, to anticipate her 
favorable answer, by placing it about her waist—” 

‘“‘ Humph !” said Harding, with an jmpatient start. 

‘¢ When whom should I see, coming along one of 
the alleys, but this beggarly count!” 

‘¢ What do they call him—De Marsiac ?”’ 

« Yes—how did you know ?”” demanded Grant, in 
surprise. 

‘¢T knew him in Mexico—W hat does that mean !”’ 
he suddenly exclaimed, interrupting himself, and 
springing to his feet. His horse, having gradually 
approached a large cactus, had started wildly away 
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from it, giving the peculiar snort with which that 
animal manifests a sudden fright, and now stood, 
with glaring eye-balls, limbs quivering, and nostrils 
distended, but a few feet from the fire. 

‘He has seen a wolf,’’ said Grant; ‘‘they are 
always prowling about a deserted camp.” 

“<< Zack’ is not afraid of wolves,’’ said Hard- 
ing, approaching the steed, and kindly caressing 
his neck. “Itis more probably some prowling 
Mexican.” 

““ He ought to be less afraid of them,’’ said Grant, 
‘than the wolves ; though I believe they are equally 
dangerous.”’ 

“Hold this /areat,’’ said Harding. ‘“1’ll soon 
see what it is.’ And striding rapidly toward the 
cactus, behind which the object of fear to the horse 
seemed to be lurking, he drew his sword and sprung 
around it. But there was nothing to be seen! He 
walked some distance farther, peering behind the 
shapeless masses, and endeavoring to penetrate the 
increasing gloom. But the wind had shifted within 
an hour, and bringing back a part of the clouds from 
the mountains, had so obscured the moonlight that 
he could see but a few yards. He stood still and 
listened, but could hear nothing. At last, though 
not satisfied, he returned to the fire and resumed his 
seat. 

‘‘Tt must have been a wolf,’’ said Grant. 

‘¢ Perhaps so,”’ answered Harding. “But go on 
with the story ; what did the Count de Marsiac say 
or do?” 

‘* Nothing—he came within a few paces of us, and 
then turned down another walk. But Margarita rose 
and insisted upon returning to the house—”’ 

‘‘ Humph!” said Harding again—though this time 
evidently better pleased than before. 

‘*¢ On the way,’ continued Grant, without noticing 
his exclamation, ‘‘ she told. me that her mother had 
determined to marry her to De Marsiac—that they 
had been on the point of sailing for England, when 
the blockade of the Gulf by the Americans delayed 
their departure ; and that the plan had been perma- 
nently deranged by advances from the count—so 
that, instead of going to London, they came to San 
Luis, and thence to Piedritas. It seems that the count 
is very wealthy, and is a man of good rank; which, 
in the eyes of Margarita’s mother, are great ad- 
vantages.” 

‘* And probably in the eyes of Margarita herself,” 
said Harding, bitterly. ‘ But his rank is somewhat 
doubtful; and as for his wealth, I happen to know 
that the greater part of that has been acquired in a 
swindling Monte-saloon, which he owns in the city, 
and where he sometimes deals in disguise. I saw 
Valencia lose two thousand ounces, on one of these 

occasions, in less than ten minutes—for Marsiac was 
handling the cards himself. But proceed.” 

Grant held up his hand to enjoin silence. 

** Do you hear no sound ?”? he whispered. 

“* No—what was it?” 

‘*T thought I heard the jingling of a sabre on the 
gravel; but perhaps I was mistaken.” 

They both turned their ears toward the point in- 





dicated, and listened attentively for some moments ; 
but no sound broke the stillness, save the moaning 
of the wind along the desert, and the champing of 
their horses, as they quietly cropped the scanty grass, 

‘* Watching and solitude render the imagination 
very active,” said Harding—and Grant resumed. 

‘Whatever be the real rank or wealth of the count, 
the Sefiora Eltorena is determined that her daughter 
shall share them—though I am sure Margarita would 
prefer some one quite different.” 

‘** Humph !”’ said Harding once more. 

‘* But,”’ continued his companion, “she is com- 
pelled to receive his advances for the present—though 
unwillingly, 1 am certain—on account of her mo- 
ther’s sanction. When I get back—which I hope 
may be soon—I think I can relieve her—”’ 

He was suddenly interrupted. His horse started 
away from the cactus, snorting wildly with the same 
fright exhibited by that of Harding’s. The latter 
sprung promptly to his feet, and rushed to the place, 
with his sword drawn and ready to strike. But he 
was disappointed again—there was nothing to be 
seen ! 

‘* There must be a snake here,’’ he said; but on 
bringing a brand from the fire, he could find no such 
thing. 

‘¢ This is confounded strange !”’ he exclaimed. 

‘Hist!’ saidGrant. ‘‘I heard that sound again!” 

“So did I,” said Harding, throwing down the 
brand and beginning to coil up his dareat. ‘Get 
ready to mount,’’ he continued, in a whisper, “ and 
be as cool as possible; we are surrounded by 
enemies! When you are ready, give the word and 
and spring to the saddle, and we ’Il set off ata gallop 
toward the south-east. Be careful,’’ he guardedly 
added; ‘‘ don’t let them perceive that we are about 
to be off—I see a fellow watching us from behind 
yon palm, and two others over here on the right. 

‘Let us examine the bushes out this way,” he 
continued aloud; ‘‘ we may find some explanation 
of this mystery.” And leading his horse slowly past 
the cactus, he walked off, followed by Grant into the 
gloom beyond. 

“ Are you ready ?”’ he asked, in a low tone. 

* You.” 

“Then mount and follow me,’ he said, placing 
his foot in the stirrup, and springing to the saddle. 

But it was too late! The enemy were already 
upon them! Harding gathered up his reins, and 
sinking his spurs into his horse’s flanks, breasted him 
at a stout Mexican, who attempted to seize his bit ; 
at the same moment he struck right and left with 
his sword, felling two others who approached him 
on either side. But he had hardly recovered his 
guard, when a Zasso was thrown over his head, 
pinioning both his arms, and he was dragged violently 
to the ground! Grant had not been able to reach 
the saddle, and was already secured. A score of 
rancheros sprung from behind the clumps of cactus, 
or rushed out from among the mesguit; and be- 
fore they could have counted them, our friends found 
themselves disarmed and securely bound. The 
leader—a tall, dark man, in a rich serape—now came 
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forward, and spoke to his followers in a low voice. 
Harding recognized him at the first glance ! 

“ De Marsiac!” he exclaimed, in surprise. But 
the leader turned away, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. The moment afterward, however, he returned 
mounted, and gave some brief and rapid orders to 





his men. The prisoners were hastily placed upon 
their own horses—two men took the bridle of each 
—and guided by occasional, but momently increas- 
ing flashes of lightning, the party set off at a gallop, 
toward the north. 

[To be continued. 
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ODE TO THE SEA. 





BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 





Vain would it be 
To summon from the grave Time’s first-born year 
Thine age to tell, oh, hoary Sea! 
Or vainer still to question thee ; 
For in thy voice alone I hear 
ETERNITY! ETERNITY! 


Before ethereal light’s first dawn— 
Ere earth’s primeval day was born— 
The evening and the morn— 
‘¢ God’s spirit moved upon the waters’ face :”’ 
Had they eternally in darkness rolled— 
Filling the universal space, 
And unto reigning Night their mysteries told ? 


Oh, how omnipotent that voice 
Which from the land divided thee— 
Which said, ‘‘ Here stayed let thy proud billows be !” 
And how did they rejoice 
When light from ebon darkness first 
In its full glory on them burst! 
How did thy caverns, yawning sea, 
Reverberate with hoarse astonishment 
When breathing life was through them sent— 
When finny tribes there glided gracefully, 
Exulting in their native element ; 
Or spouting monsters first were made, 
That all the watery realms as monarchs swayed ! 


Stupendous mountains from thy shore upreared— 
Majestic rivers were through valleys sent, 
And mighty cataracts thundering went 
O’er rocks, whose jutting peaks like towers appeared ; 
Mysterious forests moved unto the wind, 
As sway to unseen powers thy waves, 
And dismal as thy secret caves 
Were labyrinths under arching boughs entwined : 
Ay, all created things were great as ‘‘ good,”’ 
And yet, on all, save thee, 
Was “ the BEGINNING’? written—while the flood 
Spake audibly its own ETERNITY ! 


And beautiful were hills and vales, 
And lakelets sleeping ’neath the cloudless blue, 
And groves stirred gently by the summer gales, 
And flower-enameled fields of every hue; 
But nothing in the six days’ work was made 
In wonderment to equal thee— 
Thou pre-existent sea ! 
In which all charms of nature were displayed, 
Each reigning in God’s chosen time— 
The beautiful, the tranquil, the sublime. 


Creation now is old— 
Ages on ages since its birth, 
Like thy successive tides, have rolled, 
Sweeping off nations from the earth ; 
But chronicled on history’s page 
Is every buried age ; 


Whilst thou, unchronicled, dost never deign 
To keep with time a reckoning, peerless Main! 


What are to thee 
The millions that have perished in thy flood— 
The navies that have dyed thy breast with blood, 
Remorseless sea ? 
The broken hearts that weep upon thy shore 
For lost ones, which in vain their tears deplore— 
For treasures that thy depths will not restore ? 
What is the wealth of life, or shining dust, 
That venturous man to thee doth trust, 
When once in reckless wrath 
Thou challengest the winds of heaven? 
They to thy monsters’ jaws are given, 
While on thy trackless waves they leave no path 


Thou, overwhelming Sea ! 
That unto the bereaved a terror art, 
Dost plaintive language speak to me— 
Softening my inner heart; 
I hear an under-tone— 
A low, complaining moan, 
From far beneath the surface sent 
Between thy bursts of boisterous merriment : 
Such music ever on thy shore 
The poet’s soul may hear— 
Tones thought-suggesting lingering in his ear ; 
Or scenes of beauty, changing evermore, 
His sight entrance, 
As suhset’s glance 
Crimsons thy far-stretched surface o’er ; 
Or as fair Morning’s opening eyes 
The waters tinge with saffron dyes; 
Or Dian’s beams across the wave 
A pathway of pure silver pave: 
And oh, when in their stormy majesty 
Thy free, wild billows tower above control, 
How the sublimest sense of poesy 
O’erpowers the soul! 


Thou solemn, ever-sounding Sea ! 
Still, as I linger at thy side, 
I hear that word, ETERNITY, 
From every swelling tide: 
God only knows thy ancient date— 
He keeps the records of thy fate ; 
And though thou heedest not man’s trump of fame, 
And with one wave 
Canst wash from off the sands of time his name, 
And hide from sight his grave ; 
There is a trumpet that will summon thee 
To yield thy hoarded dead, sepulchral Sea! 
And when the angel of all time shall stand 
‘¢ One foot on sea and one on land,”’ 
Thy waves will tremble to their farthest shore 
As sounds his oath that ‘* Time shall be no more.’ 





Turin, Italy, March, 1851. 
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CALLORE. 





BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 





A Lapy sat and read: 

‘‘ Whatever judgment after-thought may pass on 
my confession, I know that when you read these 
pages your heart will be with me, and that it will 
not, in any moment of perusal, really and harshly 
condemn. [If it does, throw the letter at once aside, 
and give all thought of me to the winds: for if I 
cannot stand reproachless before the tribunal of your 
affections, I could wish to be nothing to you hence- 
forth. 

** You call me to account—you ask an explanation 
of my past—for you have to decide between me and 
my accusers, those accusers being your nearest 
friends: you do right in asking this much, and I will 
answer as plainly—without attempting the palliation 
of any circumstartce of my life that it may be neces- 
sary for you to know. 

“If you were with me to-night, Marien, you 
would not wonder that I set about this sad work 
with a calmness that might prove to another than 
you an entire ignorance, on my part, of the issues 
that will attend it, or result from it. The unutterable 
beauty of the heaven and earth, as they are glorified 
now in the clearest and most solemn moonlight, 
have brought a Thought to me, and a Spirit is near 
—zand I do not tremble when I know that she sees 
that thought. 

‘¢ Fifteen years ago I loved as the young love, 
passionately, yet not ignorantly. Callore was but a 
child when she was sent to my father to be educated 
by him. Ihave never since seen a ¢greature so beau- 
tiful as she was then: young as she was, there was 
an angelic grace in all she said or did, that won sin- 
cerest admiration and affection from those with 
whom she lived. Knowing, as I did, that this grace 
was the human utterance of her spirit-beauty ; see- 
ing in her, as I did, the gentlest and loveliest of all 
God’s creation, is it a wonder that I learned in our 
intercourse, boy though I was, to almost adore her? 
And it was no childish passion—it was a genuine 
love, strong and enduring, the richest offering of my 
heart for her. I told Callore of this before she went 
away from us. I was just entering on the study of 
my profession then, and a consciousness, prophetic, 
of ultimate independence, gave strength and force 
to my words—but such weight they did not need. 
When I left my happiness to the decision of that 
young girl, I knew I was not deferring to the fancy 
of a child—her answer would be that of a true 
woman. Callore’s heart had awakened—it was all 
as I hoped—it was her first love—she had no wish 
to conceal it—it was my first, but for you, Marien, 
my only love—I am proud to declare it! 

** During the twelve-month that followed, I visited 
my betrothed but once. Her home was a long dis- 


tance from the village where I lived; it was not a 
dangerous or tedious journey, but one that with my 
small means could not often be afforded. I found 
Callore’s parents in miserable circumstances—in the 
past months her father had met with repeated losses 
—his business was closed—he was beggared. They 
welcomed me with hearty joy to their fire-side— 
they promised that she should be mine so soon as [| 
was prepared to provide for our support. The blessed 
impressions of that visit lasted me long; in after 
days its very remembrance caused me anguish 
almost insupportable. 

“When I set out on my homeward journey, the 
grief of parting was annulled by the ambitious fan- 
cies that filled my brain—by the brave and new de- 
terminations I took with me from her presence. 
Some verses of mine which had been recently 
printed had met with attention, and elicited the ap- 
probation of critics. The unhoped-for success had 
encouraged me to continue these efforts quite fre- 
quently, and a stray thought of fame and fortune 
now and then dazzled my brain. When I parted 
with Callore, I resolved to make more decided 
efforts in this way—if they proved successful I 
would then use my pen as a means of support, 
would abandon the design of living by my distasteful 
profession. My friend herself had encouraged the 
plan. Unaware of my authorship, she had read my 
verses, had spoken to me of them, and repeated sen- 
tences of them with an enthusiastic admiration that 
transported me with joy. It was owing chiefly to 
her instant and proud appreciation that I began first 
to think really seriously of authorship. 

‘‘In a few months, to me they went winged with 
light and promise, I had published a volume of my 
poems. I was never in my life so happy as when I 
sent a copy of that work, in manuscript, to her. I 
thought how she wouid read the pages—how she 
would linger fondly over those songs which were 
addressed to her, by words which had a latent mean- 
ing, that would meet her eye alone ; how her tears 
would fall as she closed my work and thought of 
what a true dedication it was to her! how she would 
live, one day at least, in the pages, and in that day 
have no thought but of me! 

‘‘ While I listened to the congratulations of otkers 
I impatiently waited for her acknowledgment: the 
reward for which I most longed was her praise— 
one sweet word of approval from her lips was worth 
all else, more grateful than the encouraging words 
of critics, than my mother’s kiss, than my father’s 
honestly expressed satisfaction. You understand 


how natural this all was, Marien! You who know 
how divine a thing is love—you who know how 





much more precious is the praise springing from 
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the warm, loving, and beloved heart, than that 
awarded even by the clearest intellect. 

“Thad my reward—my impatient spirit was put 
at rest full soon. A letter came—but she did not 
write it: her approbation was expressed, but in the 
words of another. They had wronged and deceived 
me—they had married Callore! Yes—to aman who 
could afford to re-establish her father’s fallen for- 
tunes, to maintain her in splendor! The blow stun- 
ned me: by reason of its very heaviness, I could 
not at first understand, or conceive, or realize it 
all. I lived as one in a terrific dream, when some 
undefined horror takes possession of the soul, from 
which he awakens with an involuntary ‘thank 
God!’ I was in a state of frenzy, which, while it 
admitted the performance of all my usual duties, 
left me bewildered only to myself. I had no need 
to question, to disbelieve: positive knowledge left 
me nothing to hope for—all was before me, from the 
nothingness that remained after bereavement to the 
fame, the glittering, but worthless fame that was 
within my grasping. That was a bereavement in- 
deed, one of which I could not in those days, nor 
ever, until now, speak toanother. I could not bring 
myself to so profane Callore, I could not endure that 
others should associate her name even with unwor- 
thy thoughts. I 4new that she was tried beyond 
me—that the wrong inflicted on her was greater 
than on me. 

“Was not this a thought insupportable? that she 
had been sacrificed—that she had been sold? It was 
too much. 

*‘ The only prayer I offered in those days was that 
she might find consolation, that she at least might 
be at peace—it was the only desire of my heart. 
As time passed on and the pressure of the blow was 
removed, I began to slowly recover from its stun- 
ning power—then my sgle wish was to look on 
Callore once more, and [@arn so from her own lips, 
what I felt she alone could tell. I had now aban- 
doned my profession: the pride of intellect took full 
possession of me; for poverty or for riches I cared 
not at all, I was only determined on becoming a 
master-mind of the age. Even before aware of my 
irreparable loss, ambition had begun to greatly 
strengthen within me—that, as well as love, became 
a motive and:an incentive. The one was a vanity, 
the other a delusion: what a madman did the two 
impulses make of me when I knew that Callore was 
lost to me! 

“Three years passed away—then I went to the 
capital. The determination I had once made of im- 
mediately seeking Callore had never been acted on: 
I had not even once heard of her since that an- 
nouncement of her marriage was received. But my 
other resolve was in the meantime carried out. I 
had established myself among the men of letters. 

“It was with much pride that Iaccepted an in- 
Vitation which was made me to lecture in the city 
where the mighty men of the nation were gathered, 
and I resolved, before I went to , that from 





the position I should there occupy, I would speak to 
those helmsmen truths which were not often uttered 





in their hearing. My plan was thwarted, the very 
day after my arrival in the city I was confined to 
my room, to my bed, sick and delirious. From that 
long and dangerous illness I recovered at last, feeble 
in strength, and doubly wretched: my sickness had 
been one continued and distressful vision—the sor- 
rows of all the past had fallen upon me anew—I 
lived them over, I bore them afresh—they were 
more grievous than at the first, they had lost the 
novelty, had settled into a dreary consciousness of 
reality. 

**T intended to go quietly from the city as soon as 
my strength was sufficiently recovered, having en- 
tirely given up the idea of lecturing. The day pre- 
vious to that which I had fixed upon for my*de- 
parture, a friend, who had devoted himself to me 
during the weeks of my sickness, was with me, per- 
suading me to appear that evening as his guest—the 
close of the session was drawing near, and he had 
made preparations in his beautiful home for the great 
ball of the season; I pleaded every imaginable rea- 
son for declining, but he would not admit one, and 
so I was compelled to comply. , 

‘““T was there—and it almost seemed as though 
that night had been ordained as a triumph-night to 
me. I say it without vanity, without a wish to im- 
press you, but merely as a simple fact: the compul- 
sory neglect of my public engagement, my severe 
sickness and narrow escape from death, with prior 
reasons, made me an object of the peculiar and most 
kind attentions of lovely women and noble men. It 
was after midnight, and I was about retiring, at a 
time when the great proportion of the guests were 
engaged in the dance: just then my host approached 
me, accompanied by a lady and gentleman, who had 
requested an introduction. ...... Shall I go on! 
That lady was Callore, my Callore! and the old 
man, was it not enough to make one weep, that old 
man, older far than her own father, was her i:usband! 
I could not control my amazement when I gazed 
upon her face, as the name was announced—my 
eyes were riveted on hers when [ clasped her hands 
—my voice—it was in her heart when I spoke. We 
met, but for this recognition, as strangers—not a 
word that betrayed our communion of the past was 
spoken as we conversed together, but there was a 
language that had meaning which none but us could 
know. Alas! that it was not a dead Janguage to us. 
Callore looked much older than she really was, but 
beside him how youthful! and how marvelously 
beautiful she was! Her sorrow had chosen for 
itself an expression which none in the wide world 
save myself could understand—if she had wept 
much, her eyes had not dimmed with the tears ; they 
were full of an expression I had never seen in them 
before—but we had never met as now, before—it 
told me, and that paleness of her check told me, as 
her eyes fixed on me, on him, and on the gems that 
adorned her person, on the magnificent robe she 
wore, the story of her bondage, of her slavery, and 
in the bitterness of my spirit I could have cursed 
them who had so wronged her and me! 

‘** Callore had gone much into the world since her 
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marriage-day ; I could read that in her manner, in 
the mingling of exquisite grace and womanly dignity, 
in her entire self-possession during that oasis-moment 
of our interview. The man, her husband, her owner, 
once expressed a few words relating to the poet be- 
fore him, meant for compliment—she never strove 
to echo their sentiment, but, as while he spoke my 
eyes sought hers, I saw her ineffectual efforts to ap- 
pear calm and indiflerent—she mastered her emotion 
in a moment, and then was passing away with a 
gentle inclination of the head at parting. It was all. 

‘* 1 stood spell-bound, watching her as she went— 
and I felt well assured that as much of anguish had 
pierced her heart in that interview as was dwelling 
themin mine. The miserable past was our present 
again, and the future, shorn of all glory-hues, was 
as dark, as hopeless, as our blighted youth had been. 
I did not after this venture to write to Callore—I 
sent no message—that undefined thought which was 
not really hope, but merely expectation, that thought 
which had kept me free from any engagement of a 
similar nature with other women—that thought 
which I knew had soothed her while she wore her 
heavy gilded chain, was dead to each of us. I say 
ws, for I felt and knew it even then, that as it had 
been with me, so was it with her. We had been in 
our early youth as twins with one heart, we could 
read each other through, even in a moment of casual 
meeting—though we might be enigmas to the world 
it was not possible that we should be such to each 
other. Though not a word of our past had been 
spoken in that interview, it was all intelligible for 
both of us—our years of separation were unsealed 
with the first look interchanged. 

“We did not, after this, meet again. I went imme- 
diately from the city tomy own home; I could not 
risk the trial of seeing her even once more. I felt 
that would be a trial more than I could bear. With 
somewhat of courage, after this, I resumed my la- 
bors; my ambition had received a new spur—my 
work should prove a consolation to her as well as to 
me—I would immortalize our hopeless love. In 
this labor I was interrupted; I received a letter, the 
first and the last, from Rufus Calcraft’s wife. I en- 
close it. Marien, if you would have yet other proofs 
that yow are now all in all to me—how shall I pre- 
sent it? Cozld I offer proof more conclusive than 
in laying before you the secret which a broken heart 
whispered to me? 

‘** Were it not that sentence of speedy death is 
passed upon me, I would not dare to write you; I 
would not do so even in this extremity, could I other- 
wise depart in peace—in peace, Walter! What a 
sound have those words for me—do I err in saying 
for ws? They are like the gush of living waters, 
and the shade of palm-trees in a desert. That the 
best happiness of our life has been wrecked, that we 
have lived for years as once we had not believed we 
could live for a day; is it not idle in me, a dying 
woman, to declare it? That night when we met 
at last, when he spoke the flattery which must have 
been hateful to you, I closed my lips—I wowld have 
flung myself abjectly before you, but that I had suf- 





fered as you had, but that I had been wronged as 
you. I could not bring myself to say what all the 
world had said, and so 1 was silent when my heart 
was fullest ; by right I should have stood beside you, 
your own ; and while the world uttered its praises, 
it would then have been mine to whisper of love. 
Remember—(I should not bid you remember, you 
who I know have never forgotten) —think of the days 
when we were one; think what it must have cost 
me to have fettered my lips that night; think how | 
must have schooled myself to have been able to go, 
and that calmly, from you, knowing that it was for- 
ever, Walter! 

“«¢ There has been one book that I have studied 
more devoutly in the past than even that priceless 
volume which has bidden me ‘be patient, for the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh,’ that book of your 
inditing, which reached me on my marriage-day ! 
I laid it in my bosom, I wore it there while my voice 
was joining in the marriage service, it was there till 
it had found, every word, a place in my memory— 
it has been my only treasure, Walter. 

‘« ¢T have been ill since that night when we met; 
they have told me to-day that I shall not recover, 
that I have not long to live, and therefore I write, 
for before I go, I would leave with you a memorial, 
a word that shall prove to you it was mot the love 
of riches—it was mot the fear of poverty—it was not 
the pride of wealth—it was zot want of the fondest 
devotion for you that bound me to another. I 
scarcely know how all was brought about, I only 
know that I listened to the desperate prayer of my 
father, and married. I am thankful in this hour that 
I never reproached him for the advantage that was 
taken of paternal authority, that I never have re- 
proached him for it; oh! my beloved, I needed not 
to reproach one, who, after that tie was consum- 
mated until he died, neverforgave himself. I work 
no injustice—I do no to to my husband in writ- 
ing thus to you. He and I have lived in entire peace 
together—have been faithful and forbearing toward 
each other. I believe he will sincerely mourn my 
loss. But Iam not Ais in this hour, Walter; my 
duties with him are ended; it is in justice’ to my- 
self, as well as to you, that I write a farewell to you. 
Death may call me away this night; I do not shrink 
from the thought that he may find me speaking thus 
to you. I am conscious that the spirits of the just 
are round about me; that the eye of Him who has 
upheld me in the past weary years in his great 
mercy, is upon me, and | know it is no sin to write 
thus to you, and to say, Heaven bless you—when 
they are the last words I can say to you—I, who 
should have been your Callore.’ 

‘¢ But one wish, one determination resulted from 
this letter, which I read with the wildest grief; I 
must see Callore before she dies; I must hear 
from her lips. such words as she would have 
spoken to me in her last hours, had she been 
mine. I must hear her voice once more. And 80 
I went to the town where Calcraft lived. Four 
days after the 16th, the date of her letter, I stood in 
the hotel of ——, at nightfall, asking my host of 
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Rufus Calcraft’s lady. He told me that she was 
dead—that she died on the 17th, and had been buried 
that very morning of my arrival ! 

“ Again that sudden, strange calmness which had 
once before left my brain clear in a moment of bit- 
terest trial, came over me—it was chilling, like the 


breeze of autumn. I was free to act and think, and 
bold to do. I ordered a supper, and partook of it; 
I rested from my journey, and in an hour, the moon 
was just rising then, I strolled away to the burial- 
ground. I had been there before, once, long ago, 
when I made my first and only visit at her home. 
Callore went with me to the grave-yard then, and 
both of us stood long—how well I remember that 
—before the monument which Calcraft had just 
then placed at the grave of his wife; and while we 
stood there, ske told me the story of the departed 
woman’s life. I was going to Callore’s home now; 
and how can I tell you of my thought as 1 went? 
I believe if you had looked into my mind, you would 
have seen in it settled madness, sober despair—but 
this lasted only while [ walked slowly to the burial- 
place ; when I stood in the grave-yard and looked 
upon her freshly-sodded grave that was close beside 
the tomb of Rufus Calcraft’s first wife—is it needful 
that I should tell you how love and grief quickly 
mastered that calmness? But my tears at last were 
checked, my sorrow silenced, my grief was awed 
before a resolute purpose, and I turned away, deter- 
mined to fulfill it. Late in the night I passed slowly 
through the town again. There was the brightest 
moonlight, like this night’s, which called back the 
fresh memory of it. I went by the majestic house 
where the widower lived—where Callore had lived, 
where he was sleeping in his decrepid old age, while 
she, the young and beautiful, was banished away to 
a dark and silent house. I was glad my Callore 
could have no more dreams. I went by the church 
where we had prayed together long ago, when I, 
unknown and poor, was permitted to regard her as 
my future wife. The gate stood open, but I needed 
not to enter—I was going to meet my bride at an- 
other altar! I passed on deliberately, but directly, 
till 1 entered the grave-yard ; in the central portion 
of this ground stood a weeping willow, whose 
branches trailed upon the ground—in its shadow was 
Callore’s grave. I had brought with me some tools, 
and I never hesitated a moment after I reached the 
place, but at once commenced using them—and [ 
remember that I sang while at work, a song which 
we had once sung together. 

‘It must have been as much as two hours that I 
toiled there before I reached her coffin; I worked 
with the strength and energy of a maniac, and when 
I had reached the vault—I cannot tell the rest! I 
have no recollection of it; but this I know, Callore 
was living! I had roused her from a slumber that 
had else been death; I had given a home among the 
living to her whom the old man gave a grave! 

“‘She sat beside me in the shade of that willow, 
and I remember that I said, ‘your husband buried 
you, your marriage is annulled—it cannot be re- 
Sumed—you are mine at last, Callore!’ and, as per- 





suaded by a perfect and solemn conviction that I 
spoke the truth, she whispered in reply, ‘ You have 
given me life—I give that life to you; for I believe 
we have a right to unite with one another—it is a 
providence that you came here.’ 

‘God is my witness, there was no passion in this 
annulling, this uniting decision, though I knew that 
the coward heart would shrink from a union so pro- 
posed, I felt there was no sin in it; because there 
was no precedent for such a procedure, was it there- 
fore acrime? Whenshe, whose soul was the abode 
of purity and holiness, could look upon me as she 
did then, could bless me in the name of our Heavenly 
Father, and give me her hand in token of submission 
to my will, do you think that she did it with a con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing? Do you believe that I 
clasped her to my breast, blessing Him whose mercy 
had restored her to me, with the least of that sense 
of sin and guilt that would have forbidden my ask- 
ing His grace to be with us on our future pilgrim- 
age? You, you, I know, do not believe it—your 
heart is not so contracted by mingling with the 
worldly ; you are not so selfish, so cowardly, so weak 
as to believe it. 

‘‘T remember that we went away before the morn- 
ing came, and sought a distant shelter—that after- 
ward I provided the way and the means for her 
escape ; I remember how we crossed the ocean, 
and in another land were /awfully married. 

“ A portion of this story is what you have heard 
before; it is what has expelled me from your pre- 
sence till I could speak to you of all. 

**Oh, Marien! I have yet another memory to un- 
seal. I give it to you—it is the last have kept back 
from the world. You are now my world, and I love 
you, or would not give it you. 

‘] remember a day, the deepest shadow that lies 
on earth this night looks, as full of light, compared 
with the darkness of that time—a day when Callore 
was finally laid breathless, speechless, cold, ina 
grave dark, and deep, and desolate, as that from 
which I rescued her. Our wedded life was very 
brief, but it was beautiful—a twelvemonth of joy that 
ended in overwhelming wo—for then she departed. 

‘‘T came back to my native land. I was greeted 
among those who loved and honored me once with 
suspicion; no proof of what was laid to my charge 
existed; but my sudden departure from my native 
land, and Callore’s vacant grave, awakened sus- 
picion. But it was scarcely defined even in the 
minds of those who in consequence of it became my 
bitter enemies. Calcraft was dead, he had cursed 
me with his dying breath, and I, too, could have 
cursed the world which had condemned me unheard, 
if the spirit of my guardian Callore had not been ever 
near me to save me from the sin. 

‘“‘T have revealed to you all the mystery, your 
gentleness has won it from me, when I had thought 
no human being ever could unseal my past. And 
another reason has brought me to sue for your love. 
I have seen in your features such an image of my 
loved and lost—I have heard in your voice such an 
echo'of her gentle tones—I have read in your noble, 
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your beautiful spirit, such a response to, nay, such a 
re-living of the spirit of my Callore, that I am forced 
to live and to love on, when 1 had only thought to 
die, or to live and to hate my kind. My youth 
has passed forever—my name is a theme for con- 
tumely ; I have nothing but my love to offer you 
who are in the glory of your youth, your beauty, and 
your innocence. As your own guardian angel shall 
dictate, answer me.”’ 

It was a night of tempest—a night of rain and 
thick darkness, that Marien Leonard wrote her an- 
swer ; how full was her heart that night of a sorrow- 
ing and despairing love. As few women are ever 
bound was her heart-life in his keeping. His manner, 
his words, his unhappy fate, that letter even, had 
more and more attracted her heart toward him, until 
she made at last to herself that acknowledgment 
that was full of terror and dismay, she loved him! 
It was very strange, indeed, how this should happen. 
There was apparently enough of the beautiful and 
the good about her young and lovely life to attract 
and win Marien, how was it that the storm, the 
darkness, should have charmed her instead ? 

Yet had she resolved torenounce him—yes, though 
after this was done, she felt that all would be over 
with her in this life, and perhaps forever would be 
over. And to tell him this she was now forcing the 
tears back to her heart, calming herself to think 
cold and cruel words—nerving her soul to bid him 
an eternal adieu. 

Singular was it. Even while Marien sat reso- 
lutely thinking on this decision, the very inclination 
to weep passed; the bright glow faded from her 
young cheek, leaving it like marble, the quivering 
lips pressed together with the courage of an almost 
fierce will, the moist eyes gazed steadily forward, 
as though they would /oosé down all things, and so 
she took up the pen she had at first abandoned in 
despair—and thus she wrote : 

‘Walter, I am yours. Your ‘confession’ (why 
make us of a word so humiliating?) is before me. I 
have read it again and again, and I believe with you, 
most firmly believe, that the tie which ultimately 
existed between you and the angel Callore was 
justly assumed. I believe that you were Jed to her 
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grave, and. not that a mere common human grief 
sent you there. I believe that after you gave her a 
resurrection from the grave, she was yours; that 
inasmuch as he had buried her, the husband had 
thenceforth no claim upon her, she was dead to him. 
She was virtually divorced, and in your mutual love 
you did right to take counsel of each other, and not 
of the world, for you were the world to her, and she 
as much to you. I am proud to receive your love— 
I am grateful to you for it, and that I can return it; 
I was in doubt, in hesitancy—can you believe it? 
till my hand took up the pen to write, I was about 
to say, in God’s name go, and let us never meet 
again. I was nerving myself tothis when a voice, a 
conviction as from her in heaven, came to strengthen 
me in my belief that our marriage is an honorable, 
and will be a happy one. At the moment that you 
will, I am your wife.” ' 

Alas! at the moment that he willed she was a 
bride—of death ! 

If her ‘* strength of passion’’ slew, or the prevent- 
ing providence of God led her away from earth 
when the mad poet would have won young Marien, 
let the reader judge. Only this I know, that in a 
distant land there are three graves together—Callore 
and her twinned-spirit, Marien, and Walter, sleep 
there side by side. Around one of those names, 
Fame, with a gentle hand and sorrowful tears, has 
laid a wreath of glory, and its shade falls lovingly on 
the memory of the women whom he loved. 

When, on that night which should have seen his 
bridal, he waited for her and she came at last ; when 
he saw her droop, and swoon, and die there at the 
very altar, they said it was with such perfect calm- 
ness as might argue his having foreknown all how 
it would be, that he bore her in his arms away from 
the astonished and frightened witnesses. 

Again he was on the wide ocean, and another 
bride, dead Marien, was with him. He rested, he 
stayed not, till he had laid her in a grave beside his 
Callore; and ere long the hands of strangers had 
given him a rest, asI have said, with them ; they 
will rise together at the judgment. May they in 
Paradise forever dwell in peace, for 26¢ unimpeach- 
able is that harsh sentence which the world dared 
pass upon them ! 





ORB OF NIGHT. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER. 





Qvekn of the stars! proud empress of the night! 
Great governess 0’er earth’s unbridled deep! 
Whose waters, at thy mandate, banish sleep, 

And skyward mount to meet thee with delight! 

The poet sings of thee, as smiling o’er 
City and meadow, forest, rock, and wold, 
Enameling seas with silver and with gold. 





Seen from afar, how fair! But when thy shore, 
Through astronomic glass, we gazing, see, 
In fearful grandeur, molten rivers flow, 

Red craters, too, in unremitting glow ; 
Wreck, waste, and ruin wrought continually— 
With borrowed brightness dost thou nightly shine, 

But yet, forever parched, no envied lot is thine. 














THE THREE MISSES GRIMBALL. 


(A FRAGMENT FROM MY CRIMSON PORTFOLIO.) 





BY A. J. REQUIER, 





Ir the community of Airydale could, in anywise, 
be likened to a nosegay, the three Misses Grimball 
might be easily supplied with appropriate compari- 
sons. The stately Maria would find a perfect 
similitude in the lofty dahlia, which, without any 
pretensions to fragrance, rises conspicuous over the 
rest of the flowers, from the back-ground of the 
bunch; the lean-looking Ann could not but own her 
resemblance to the prim little snow-drop, which, 
propped up on its slender stalk, vain-gloriously gives 
us a glimpse of itself, behind the royal purple of the 
first; and the poor, fat Sarah Elizabeth must needs 
content herself to rank, beside the servile shrubbery, 
with the large white rose at the bottom of all, which 
the dahlia scorns, and the snow-drop seems to look 
down on, and which humbly heightens, by a con- 
trast fatal to itself, the beauty of the whole bouquet. 
They were the daughters of an ancient citizen of 
Airydale, whose younger days were said to have 
given that antithetical promise of respectability in 
old age, with which kind-hearted nurses have con- 
soled parental disappointment, from a time beyond 
which the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. Be this as it may, his conduct in youth, 
however irregular, foreshadowed what actually 
came to pass; and, at sixty-two, a better behaved 
old gentleman could not have been found in all the 
surrounding country. It was at this venerable period 
of his life that I had first-the honor to behold him. 
He wore on his head a high black hat, which time 
had touched with the hues of autumn, and which 
was so thoroughly thread-bare, that there was great 
room left for malicious debate, as to whether, in its 
palmiest days, it had ever been covered with fur. 
His nose protruded in the form of a parrot’s, being 
crooked, chin-ward and sharp in its outline, and 
was, altogether, so uncouth a feature that his brow 
had long since retreated, in terror, to a covert of 
crispy gray hair, which grew on the top of his head. 
Beneath his nose was a queer little mouth, that 
looked as if some ill-natured fairy had, in one of its 
youthful attempts to whistle, doomed it to continue 
in that unnatural situation, and to pucker on forever, 

A zigzag sweep of outline, a black bombazine 
coat, a bright yellow vest, and a strip of soiled rib- 
bon for a neck-cloth ; small-clothes which were long 
enough for decency, but, in walking, occasionally 
betrayed a pair of white woollen stockings; these 
complete the description of this odd old man, who, 
if the reader will imagine him, constraining his 
meager legs into a brisk walk, on a cold November 
morning, a Dutch pipe, no longer than one’s little 
finger, projected at an angle of forty-five degrees 
from his lips, uttering volumes of smoke, that every 





fresh gust of wind whirled about his head, and then 
carried off, like streamers, behind, he will have be- 
fore him an image of the ludicrous, such as fre- 
quently broke upon my waking vision in my rambles 
through the streets of Airydale. Nor were the three 
Misses Grimball unworthy of so remarkable a sire. 
Their filial appreciation of his strange peculiarities 
and the fame they had won for the family, displayed 
itself in sedulously cultivating those portions of their 
own characters in which the germ of hereditary 
eccentricity was supposed to dwell. Maria fell into 
the singular delusion that all who approached her 
were smitten with her charms. Ann contracted an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the active 
Mrs. Gadabout, by which rumors were circulated 


‘* Of oppression and desc it, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war’’ 


in all the domestic circles of the neighborhood, 
dashed with births, marriages and deaths, and occa- 
sionally mingled with mysterious hints of such ter- 
rible importance as the willful omission of the rich 
Mrs. Cruet to put sugar in her coffee, for three 
months previous to the recurrence of her annual 
tour to the waters; the falsity of the statement 
which the giddy Mrs. Dobson was constantly mak- 
ing, that her youngest was subjected to frequent 
ablutions, when the fact notoriously was, as all the 
servants would testify, that the child’s face was 
washed only once in the week; the startling sus- 
picion of a monstrous birth, together with the 
assurance that, on Friday last, at a still hour of the 
night, just as the chamber-maid was putting another 
tallow-candle into the candlestick—for the Chubbys 
did burn tallow, in private, and it was useless to 
deny it!—Mr. Chubby had said, in a solemn voice, 
to his lady, ‘‘ Angeline, why don’t you?” and she 
had replied to him, ‘‘ Mr. Chubby, I do.” By this 
means, the village was relieved from the horrors of 
monotony, and kept in a state of the liveliest excite- 
ment. So much so, that, in the few weeks I knew 
it, a minister of the gospel shook his fist at a justice 
of the peace ; the sabbath-school was disturbed by a 
loud colloquy between two respectable young fe- 
males; an action of slander was commenced in the 
Court of Common Pleas, and an attorney’s clerk 
was carried off, in a green plush-velvet vest, to the 
lunatic asylum. Even Sarah Elizabeth, meek and 
lowly as she was, was not altogether devoid of dis- 
tinguishing traits. Her subordinate position in the 
family circle, and the lofty airs which her sisters 
assumed, in their inter sourse with her, not to speak 
of the household drudgery with which she was bur- 
dened, like an Eastern dromedary, ‘‘ from the rising 
of the sun until the going down thereof,’”’ had so 
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effectually checked her higher aspirations, that she 
soon devoted herself to the development of those 
Christian graces which her trials so loudly de- 
manded. This frame of mind, however, while it 
imparted the fortitude which her lot required, and 
filled her with pious resignation, rather increased 
the cares she was called upon to endure. Maria 
took umbrage at a meekness which so sharply con- 
trasted her arrogant pride; Ann found out that she 
could not be made a conductor of news; and be- 
tween the two—Scylla on one side and Charybdis 
on the other—the poor girl was driven a wreck 
through her home. Maria cut her short when, at 
distant intervals, she ventured on the use of her 
tongue; Ann, too, leered at her, with her crabbed 
gray eyes, or took occasion to do up a stinging re- 
mark; and she felt, day by day, more deeply con- 
vinced that her fate was like that of the rug on the 
door-step, and that she was born to be trampled on. 
Her lot seemed cast in a similar mould with that of 
the baron’s youngest daughter in the nursery tale. 
Like her, she was forced to undergo privations; 
like her, she was denied the pleasures of the parlor, 
and excluded from companionship with those who 
should have delighted in doing her affectionate 
offices; like her, she lived in a lonesome kitchen, 
and her only apparel was a russet gown, soiled and 
torn. Nor was there room to hope that the realities 
of her daily life would be changed for brighter days, 
by the unexpected interference of a fairy in disguise. 
That her rags would be suddenly transformed into a 
luminous garment of pearls and gold; that a pump- 
kin, from the little back-garden, would, for her sake, 
at the bidding of magic, become a coach-and-four, 
fit for royalty to ride in; that two smart footmen, in 
gay cocked-hat and lace, would start into life from 
the mice which disturbed her slumbers ; and, least 
of all, that a stray glass slipper would exalt her into 
a princess. 

I cannot better close this inadequate sketch of the 
three Misses Grimball, than by relating a diverting 
scene which a waiting-maid, who had been banished 
their household, took occasion to betray. It is due, 
however, to Mrs. Gadabout, the bosom-friend of the 
family, to say that its minuter details and nicer 
shades of coloring were all introduced by herself; 
nor can I forbear, in passing, to do that gifted female 
the justice to declare, how she carried that depart- 
ment of the fine arts, which consists in embellishing 
the truth, to a perfection I have never seen equaled. 
Indeed, I have heard it confidently asserted, by those 
who knew her best, that she was incapable of speak- 
ing the simple truth; and every sentence she had 
uttered, from her childhood upward, was a brilliant 
little fiction. I am the more disposed to think so, 
because her intimate acquaintances never believed 
her; and I once knew a hysterical young lady to be 
suddenly taken with a paroxysm of tears at a storm 
which she fancied was raging out of doors, upon her 
merely remarking it was a sunshiny day. But the 
talents of Mrs. Gadabout, however enticing a topic, 
must not be permitted to seduce me from the Abi- 


It was in the spring of 1845, that the village of 
Airydale was suddenly disturbed by the arrival of 
an extraordinary personage. He came in, ’twixt 
twilight and dark, perched on a four-wheei wagon, 
laden with boxes and various drapery, in the midst 
of which he rose superior to them all. His head 
was covered with a cap of thick fur, and his body 
enveloped in a spacious overcoat, which were both 
united at the chin, so as almost entirely to conceal 
his person from observation. Indeed, it was said, 
by those curious persons who most minutely ob- 
served him at this time, that nothing could be seen, 
between the cap and the coat, but a nose, so super- 
naturally vast in its dimensions as to resemble the 
handle of a pump. The whole place was in a fer- 
ment, while he left the great thoroughfare and ap- 
proached the inn. Mrs. Gadabout’s window-sashes 
went up in atrice! Snaffle, the lawyer, darted out 
of his office-window, and flew, with the velocity of 
a flying-fish, at the strange conveyance. Troops of 
idle urchins, in rags, followed in the rear of the 
wagon, peering about it and shouting at times vo- 
ciferously. It was in this style that the stranger 
arrived at the inn; where he quickly alighted, and, 
whispering a word, on the steps, in the ear of the 
landlord, vanished from the eyes of the crowd. No- 
thing could be learnt of him. It was in vain that 
Snaffle took the innkeeper aside by the button, and 
spoke to him in terms of confidential security. It 
was in vain that Mrs. Gadabout sent three particular 
messages to the landlady, in the course of three 
quarters of an hour; the wife was as close as her 
husband. In vain that Snaffle, baffled in his first 
attempts, bribed three of the servants, after supper, 
with counterfeit coins, to ferret out the stranger’s 
name and occupation. Nothing would avail. Facts 
could not be ascertained. The village was going 
mad. What was to be done? It was in this critical 
conjunction that the fancy of that remarkable people 
came to the rescue. A rumor began to circulate, at 
eight o’clock of the night, that the figure in the 
wagon was not a man, but a tame bear, which a 
showman, artfully concealed in the bottom of the 
vehicle, exhibited for a livelihood. At nine, that 
when the conveyance was turning out of the swamp, 
in the neighborhood of the village, the bear had 
grumbled, and shaken his tail; upon which the 
keeper had whipped the bear—upon which the bear 
had eaten the keeper—upon which the keeper had 
died. At ten, that what was mistaken for the nose 
of a human being, though of extraordinary propor- 
tions, was, in fact, a part of the showman’s body, 
which the monster was devouring; and, at eleven, 
the editor of the Airydale Trumpeter might be seen, 
with brows knit into an agony of thought, diligently 
scrawling, by the dim light of a flickering candle, an 
article headed in conspicuous characters— 

“ Terrible Catastrophe!—Bloody Encounter be- 
tween a Man and a Bear—Bear Triumphant— 
Monster gloating over his prey—Suspicious Wag- 
on—Small Horses—Dark, Awful and Mysterious 
Tragedy! !” 





gail’s tale. I will, therefore, proceed to narrate it. 


Such were the blood-congealing rumors which 
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flashed, with the rapidity of the electric wire, 
through the streets of Airydale ; throwing sensitive 
young ladies into fits of nervous excitement—send- 
ing persons of tender years horror-stricken (and sup- 
perless!) to bed—and occasioning many ancient 
dames closer to contract the fire-side group, with 
timid glances at imaginary bears on the wall, and to 
discover in the forms displayed by the falling cin- 
ders, in the red-hot coals, auguries of deep signifi- 
cance. But of all the tortured spirits which filled 
the town that night, none was more keenly alive to 
the torments of uncertainty than Snafile, the lawyer. 
He tossed upon his bed restlessly ; wearied himself 
into morbid wakefulness by a thousand explanatory 
suggestions ; saw the fur cap and muffled coat inco- 
herently mingled in evanescent dreams; and, at last, 
started up wildly, with a loud scream, at six in the 
morning, from a panoramic vision of the Day of 
Judgment—fiends with horse-tails—the servants he 
had swindled running him through with pitchforks, 
and Mr. Culpepper, his last client, in the act of de- 
vouring him, without benefit of clergy. By this 
time, however, the bubble had burst; the mystery 
was over. The wild-beast had turned out to be no 
less a person than Mr. Gideon Gammon, a gentle- 
man with a retreating forehead—thin, white hair— 
small light-blue eyes, that twinkled maliciously un- 
der frontal projections of the size of eggs—a diminu- 
tive mouth and chin—a nose like the scroll of a 
barrister ; and the whole face lit up with that very 
peculiar pink which observation and experience 
have alike conspired to associate with the use of 
French brandy. The occupation he exercised was 
that of a traveling agent for several rail-road com- 
panies; and the partially hidden boxes piled on his 
wagon, whose contents had so much puzzled the 
brains of the villagers, were full of maps, charts and 
estimates, of various dimensions, which he used to 
illustrate the vast advantages these dawning corpo- 
rations presented to the country. This common- 
place solution of so awful a mystery was spread 
abroad early the next morning; and some malicious 
people have asserted that the failure of the Trum- 
peter to make its regular appearance on that day, 
was owing to the fact that sufficient matter could 
not be put up, in so short a time, to supply the place 
of the leader necessarily omitted. ,In short, I have 
it on the authority of Mrs. Gadabout—who stoutly 
denied the fact—that a few of the papers were igno- 
rantly struck off by the pressman, and circulated by 
one of the newsboys, in which the leader alluded to 
appeared at fu'l length, propped up on innumerable 
points of ejaculation; which, when Mr. Peachblos- 
som, the editor, discovered, he seized on the small 
boy in question, with signs of violent emotion, and 
proceeded to make him acquainted with those deli- 
cate sensations which the application of birches is 
so eminently fitted to inspire. The commotion 
which had shaken the community on the previous 
night was no sooner beginning to subside, than an- 
other convulsion succeeded to it. This last, how- 
ever, was of a much less alarming nature. With 
the disclosure of the name and capacity of the 


stranger, it had also been announced that he would 
be prepared to lecture before the inhabitants of Airy- 
dale, on the evening of the same day, at candle-light, 
in the court-house, when schemes of aggrandize- 
ment, such as had never been offered to the specu- 
lating public within the memory of man, would be 
submitted for their consideration. This advertise- 
ment, thus made, at once revealed the prospect of a 
pleasant reunion to the beaux and belles of the town. 
The stores were besieged during the whole after- 
noon, by troops of young damsels, whose gay deco- 
rations but slightly prefigured the splendor of their 
intended attire for the night. Servants, with baskets, 
might be seen tripping in haste through the streets; 
laundresses groaned under snow-white burdens, 
which they carried poised on their heads ; the school 
was let out an hour before its time; and every thing 
indicated that the people of Airydale had pitched on 
that memorable night, to make an exeeption to their 
habits of personal cleanliness, which would shine, a 
living example, to the rising generation. 

The sun had just hid his luminous disk in the 
west. The warm light which lingered, here and 
there, on the green foliage, was gradually fading. 
Shadows were deepening on the fields and woods; 
and the first stars shone out faintly. Nearly every 
house in the village was lighted ; some below, others 
above—some on the right wing, some on the left, 
and others again throughout. Like all the rest, the 
habitation of the Grimballs was illuminated. It was 
a tall two-story dwelling, and the light was burning 
aloft. In the room from which it proceeded, the 
three Misses Grimball had just commenced a pro- 
cess of soap and silk, designed to incite to hopeless 
emulation the Grimballs of all future times. The 
chamber in question was large and spacious. At 
one extremity was a fire-place ; at the other a wooden 
chest of ponderous proportions, which had recently 
been thrown open. A meagre pier-table completed 
the stock of furniture that the apartment contained, 
on which stood a broken pitcher, and, overlooking 
which was attached to the wall by crooked nails 
and other ingenious contrivances, some roughly con- 
nected fragments of what had probably once been a 
mirror, which still maintained a local habitation 
after having lost its name. Through this room the 
three young ladies flitted to and fro incessantly, clad 
in loose white gowns, which made them resemble 
spirits. Presently the lofty Maria took her place at 
the glass, and commenced striking her cheeks with 
a ball of white chalk, in a manner highly creditable 
to her powers of endurance. Ann followed at her 
heels, and sought, by peering over her shoulders, to 
catch a glimpse of her own ravishing form; while 
Sarah Elizabeth betook herself, as if by instinct, to 
the huge wooden chest at the other end of the room, 
and began a revolutionary disturbance of its con- 
tents, compared with which the labor of those guilty 
virgins, whom fabulists report to have been fated to 
pour water unceasingly through perforated tanks in 
the ancient Pandemonium, is altogether a charming 
and rational amusement. 

“Tll thank you, Miss Ann,’’ said Maria, turning 
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impatiently upon her sister, and waving the chalk- 
ball menacingly aloft, ‘‘I’ll thank you to stop look- 
ing over my shoulders into the glass. Your face is 
hideous enough to look at without the intervention 
of art. Besides I don’t wish the mirror (yes, reader, 
she called ¢¢ a mirror!) to be smashed to pieces,’’ 
she added, with a significant sneer. 

‘‘ Oh, certainly !”’ said Ann, retreating a few paces, 
and seeming disposed to grant the request without 
further ado. ‘‘ Oh, certainly! 1’m chalked enough 
now. Don’t you think so, Sarah Elizabeth?’ she 
continued, in atone of much irony, addressing the 
fat girl absorbed in the chest; ‘‘look at me, do; I 
hope I don’t quite look like a whited sepulchre.”’ 

Maria abruptly abandoned the glass, and came 
racing toward the speaker, the threatening chalk 
lifted still higher in the air. ‘Do you mean to 
assert, Miss Grimball,’’ she cried out, “that I look 
like a whited sepulchre? I wish to know, Miss, 
from you, whether you dare to insinuate that I am 
in any respect, sepulchral?’’ and she grasped the 
cosmetic as she spoke with a fervor that almost 
crushed it to pieces. 

‘* Of course not!” said Ann, leering at her with 
her crabbed little eyes; “of course not. May I 
not ask Sarah Elizabeth what I look like, without 
your getting straight into a passion? Why, Maria, 
you surprise me—to be sure you do !”’ 

‘“‘That’s neither here nor there!’’ said Maria, 
sullenly, but something appeased, taking the direc- 
tion of her former station, and plying the chalk anew 
with unabated vigor. But Ann was not to be thus 
subdued without some effort of retaliation. This, 
however, she did in her peculiar way. She never 
ranted; her voice seldom rose above the tone of 
ordinary colloquy ; but her small, dull eyes hada 
sidewise glance of timid contempt, which, when 
joined to a certain quiet malignity of demeanor, 
stung like a hornet. It was in this manner, she now 
proposed to attack her formidable sister. 

‘* Dear me!’’ she said, venturing to approach her 
after thc lapse of a few moments, ‘* why, Maria, you 
do look well. Yes—y-e-s!” she continued mu- 
singly; ‘‘a little too pale for Mr. Saddietree—but 
then who cares for him? not you, I’m sure!” 

Maria said nothing ; but all the chalk on her face 
could not conceal the flush of displeasure which 
quickly passed over it. 

** And they do say,’’ pursued Ann, delighted at the 
effect of her words, ‘they do say—lend me the hair- 
brush, if you please (to Maria)—they do say—Sarah 
Elizabeth ! why don’t you find the stockings?”’ (to 
the fat girl rummaging the clothes-chest despond- 
ingly) — 

“IT wish mine directly !”? chimed in Maria, with 
symptoms of a gathering storm. 

“They do say,” finally concluded Ann, ‘that 
Mr. Saddletree intends to court Mrs. Cruet’s niece.” 

“That I don’t believe!’ cried out Maria, vehe- 
mently. 

‘¢ Well, to be sure it’s not very fully ascertained ; 
but then—people do know a thing or two that can’t, 
and isn’t to be, and never was denied !” 





** Hah!” ejaculated Maria, some people are so 
smart ?” 

“‘ Dear me ! that’s true ; they are notto be trusted ; 
such scandal-mongers !”’ said Ann, sympathetically ; 
** yvet—what a body knows a body knows, and a 
wise head keeps a silent tongue;’’ and with these 
oracular words, she uttered a laugh that came from 
the bottom of her mean little heart, and which fel] 
like a blight on the pride of Maria. The latter could 
no longer contain herself, and sharply turned on poor 
Sarah Elizabeth, as an outlet for her overflowing 
soul. ‘Stockings, Miss Grimball!” she cried out, 
in a paroxysm of anger, “stockings! I have said to 
you twice—stockings ! but, mark me, Miss, the spirit 
of the angel is not to be pushed too far, and I now 
tell you, for the first and last time—pink-saucer !”’ 

The victim of household wrath, thus violently in- 
voked, turned a piteous look toward the ceiling, and 
then went on contending with the clothes. It was 
curious to note the revolutions which every fresh 
movement of her arms created in the chest. Gloves, 
tarnished and worn, of every variety of hue, came 
mingled with linen, and slippers, and lace; pieces 
of carpeting and scraps for quilts ;. ribbons faded and 
worn, plumes shorn of their glory, and shawls, 
ready to fall, like the mantle of the prophet, on 
the maid in the regions below; rosettes for the 
neck, pomatum, in sticks, for the hair, cologne water, 
tooth-brushes, and a host of other elegant commo- 
dities, promiscuously huddled together, which might 
justly be regarded as falling under the same head 
with those indefinite attractions of the play-house 
and concert-room, condemned, without a hearing, 
by common consent, and from time immemorial, as 
** too tedious to mention.”’ 

Ann became fearful that she had gone too far. 
It was her aim to exasperate Maria by well-timed 
infusions of suspicion against the fidelity of her lovers, 
without, however, pursuing these provocations to 
that dangerous point, which would involve her in an 
open rupture with her sister. She accordingly 
joined her on that common ground, where they never 
failed to agree, and began forthwith to abuse Sarah 
Elizabeth. 

‘* Just one hour looking out a pair of cotton stock- 
ings! on my word—gracious me! that’s too bad. 
The girl is demented—mad as a march hare! Maria, 
your pink-saucer will never. be found !” 

** But I say it shall!’? shouted Maria, exploding 
again. ‘I have sworn it in my wrath, Miss Grim- 
ball,”’ she continued, ‘* sworn it! and the pink-saucer 
must be found.” 

Down went Sarah Elizabeth deeper into the chest, 
and up rolled the clothes, right and left, above her. 

“That was such a pretty serenade Mr. Flip gave 
you the other night, Maria,’’ continued Ann, after 
an interval of apparent calm on the part of her sister. 
It did put me out with the man, though,”’ she pro- 
ceeded, cautiously and maliciously, “to hear that 
just after leaving our door, and singing that beautiful 
song about “Lovely Maria,’ and the birds and 
flowers, which was all plainly meant for you, he 
should have gone to that artful little piece, Kitty 
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McCrea, and done the very same things over again. 
I suppose you have heard it all, though, it’s so 
common !” 

‘No, I never have heard any such thing, Miss 
Grimball,’’ said Maria, in a decided and angry tone. 
‘“‘ Cornelius Flip’s intentions, at least, are not to be 
mistaken,’’ she added, with a triumphant wave of 
the hair-brush. 

“Well, I’m sure that was my notion until the 
other day,’’ retorted Ann. 

‘‘ And I beg leave to inquire,’’ asked Maria, her 
eyes indignantly flashing upon her sister, ‘why it 
isn't your notion now?” 

‘Oh, nothing,’’ muttered Ann, turning away from 
the speaker; ‘‘ but there ’s no accounting for taste ; 
and, for my part, after that I’ll never trust any man 
again. Goodness me!’ she ejaculated, approaching 
the poor girl at the chest, “to think that Sarah 
Elizabeth has actually torn your fancy frill !”’ 

This exclamation had scarcely escaped her lips 
ere Maria was beside her more unfortunate sister. 
She had reached the wooden chest with one bound, 
and stood revealed to her eyes in all the majesty of 
her fiercest mood, with her fists clenched together, 
and so obtruded into the latter gentlewoman’s face 
that it seemed as if their owner were desirous of 
favoring her with the most propitious opportunity of 
determining their peculiar odor. Nor was this an 
unmeaning symbol, as her words immediately dis- 
closed. 

‘‘Smell them, you wretch!” she screamed out, 
at the top of her voice; “smell them, Miss Grim- 
ball ! if it was to be the death of me, I’d tell you, 
smell these dumplings! I said to you, stockings—I 
said to you, pink-saucer,’”’ she continued, elevating 
her voice till the building rung again, ‘‘and I now 
solemnly say to you—frill! frill, Miss Grimball— 
frill, for your life !” 

“ Maria,”’ interposed Ann, with affected mildness. 

‘“‘ How dare you speak to me !”’ interrupted Maria, 
turning upon her with the ferocity of a goaded 
lioness. ‘‘How dare you speak tome, Miss! You 
think I care for Mr. Saddletree ?—do you—do you, 
though?”? Here a slight chuckle might have been 
heard, as if from below-stairs, the door of the cham- 
ber being ajar; ‘‘and you think I care for that 
foolish fellow, Flip? oh, do you—do you, though ?” 
here followed another chuckle, apparently from the 
same quarter, and a little louder than the first. 
‘But Ill tell you, Miss,” she continued, more ex- 
cited than ever, “that all the Saddletrees and the 
Flips in the land were not born to be the happy pos- 
sessors of charms like these !”’ 

Here a loud laugh, which seemed to have broke 
through all the restraints of polite suppression, re- 
sounded from below, succeeded by a shuffling of feet 
and the sudden closing of the door which opened 
upon the public road. 

In a moment, as if by the influence of magic, the 
most perfect silence reigned throughout the apart- 
ment. Sarah Elizabeth had fallen into the chest; 
Maria was hid under a heap of bed-clothes, which 
the former had thrown out and victoriously trampled 





in her combat with that capricious repository ; while 
Ann, with her crabbed little eyes, twinkling more 
maliciously than ever, was doubled up, near a corner 
of the room, in a posture which, for its artificial 
contraction of the limbs into the smallest possible 
space, would have done honor to any gymnastic per- 
former of the country. 

How the scene terminated we have never been 
told ; but, by, dint of diligent research, we have suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining that the laughter below- 
stairs proceeded from the two gentlemen whose 
names bore so conspicuous a part in the angry con- 
tentions of the sisters, and who had called with a 
view to gallant them to the lecture. The discarded 
waiting-maid delights to describe how, immediately 
after the occurrence related, the three Misses Grim- 
ball suddenly slunk from public observation, and 
how, for the space of three months at least, their 
intimate acquaintances were deeply apprehensive 
that ‘‘the places which knew them would know 
them no more forever.’’ But, after the lapse of time 
mentioned, these gloomy apprehensions were en- 
tirely removed. Again the stately Maria flitted, in 
all the splendor of shot-silk gown and gairish parasol, 
through the streets of Airydale; again succeeded 
Ann, a step or two behind her sister, as of yore, 
peering about her queenly neck with her smal! 
beady eyes, like the cut of the squirrel and his 
hickory-bole, in the primitive pages of the Primer ; 
and again, poor Sarah Elizabeth sat dejected and 
forlorn, in the lonesome kitchen, near the little back- 
garden, and bore with saintly forbearance, the arro- 
gant pretensions and despotic sovereignty of her 
sisters. I have, however, been recently apprised 
by one of those well and generally informed persons, 
for which all villagers are so much renowned, and 
who has somehow contrived to establish relations 
of correspondence with myself, that the unfortunate 
young lady in question has at length been rewarded 
for all her trials with a good husband. The post- 
script of the epistle in which this news is set down, 
and which is written by no less a person than Mr. 
Snafile, the lawyer, is so characteristic, that I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of transcribing it. 
It is stated in these words : 

‘*P, S. Squire Greenbottle’s old gray mare is no 
more; some say of old age, others for lack of food. 
It is useless to say that I incline to the latter opinion. 
It is now positively ascertained that Mrs. Gadabout 
did circulate the slanders which she infamously as- 
cribed to me, while you were in the village. Sarah 
Elizabeth Grimbalkis married to a good-natured sort 
of man, possessed of a small plantation and some fat 
poultry. I am compelled to tear myself away from 
you, no less than three strange vehicles having just 
come into the town. I have observed them from 
my office window. Ah! there goes another! What 
can it all mean? I must be at the bottom of this 
at once. 

* Yours in great haste, 
“ Individually and professionally, 
‘‘ SaMuEL SNAFFLE.” 
I will only remark, that the device impressed upon 
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the seal of this letter, and which appears in large on | my friend, Mr. Snaffle, will profit by his own coat- 
its back, is a crane-like bird, whose lengthy beak | of-arms; and that he may never be so unfortunate as 
has, with more curiosity than cunning, been forced | to illustrate, in his personal experience, the fable it 
into a tall, thin jug, from which it seems imprac- | so happily expresses, I bid the three Misses Grim- 
ticable to withdraw it with safety. In the hope that ! ball and my amiable readers, Adieu. 








THE FORESHADOWING. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 





[The following narrative, affecting as it is in its incidents, only adds another to the frequent proofs, that “ Truth 
is sometimes stranger than fiction.” It was related to the writer by an Irish domestic, who resided, at the tims of 
its occurrence, very near the scene of the catastrophe. She related it with all the warmth and enthusiasm which 
characterize her nation, dwelling much upon the beauty of the sweet young creature who was the heroine of her 
story, and upon the benevolence which was her peculiar characteristic, and which made her almost idolized in the 
cottages of the peasantry, as she was beloved in the homes of the great. The earnestness of the narrator bore with 
it a conviction of her truth; and at the close of the tale she added—in her simplicity, and in her belief that the 
boundaries of her own green isle were those of the universe—that she “ thought all the world had heard it.”? The 
event transpired in one of the western counties of Ireland, and the main incidents are given as they occurred, with 
an alteration of names merely, and with the addition of some little embellishment, in order to throw it into a form 


suitable for the pages of a magazine.] 


CHAPTER I. 

THERE was acloud on the brow of Sir James 
Dillingcourt, as he descended to his library at an 
earlier hour than usual; and his abstracted look and 
heavy tread betokened a more than ordinary degree 
of mental excitement. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was not that of anger; rather it might be 
imagined that some heavy calamity had fallen upon 
or was impending over him. The servants looked 
at one another in dismay as he passed silently 
through the hall; and none dared to intrude upon an 
abstraction so deep, so gloomy withal in its aspect, 
as to impress one with a degree of awe, and almost 
of fear. The door of the library closed heavily after 
him, and he paced the room for many minutes with 
a rapid stride and with his arms folded upon his 
breast. 

* It is folly,” he at length said, ‘‘ to allow myself 
to be thus moved. The most superstitious could 
hardly yield himself more entirely to the vagaries 
of an idle fancy. lt was but a dream; and why can 
I not persuade myself that it was so, and not be un- 
manned as I am.’’ 

Unconsciously he continued to pace the floor, and 
at length threw himself into a chair and abstractedly 
seized a volume which lay near him. His eye rested 
upon the words, but an hour hadglown by and not a 
page had been turned, while every faculty seemed 
absorbed by some ever-present thought. In despair, 
he threw the book from him, and at the same mo- 
ment the door was softly opened by his daughter 
Bertha—a sweet girl of seventeen—attired for a 
morning walk. As his glance fell upon her, his 
brow contracted, as if a thrill of agony had passed 
through his frame, and with a half-suppressed groan, 
he clasped his hands over his eyes, as if the sight of 
his child had brought some vision of horror before 
him. 





“Father! dear father, are you ill?” exclaimed 
Bertha, throwing her arms about his neck in sudden 
alarm. ‘* Why have you risen so early, and what 
is the cause of this unusual emotion? You are pale 
too; pray tell me, father, has any thing occurred to 
distress you ?”’ 

‘** Nothing—nothing, my daughter. A sleepless 
night and feverish dreams have made me restless, so 
that I have risen somewhat earlier than usual.’’? He 
attempted to smile, as he kissed her cheek, and with 
a manner which forbade further inquiries, added— 
“but, my daughter, what calls you out at this early 
hour? The dew hangs yet heavy on the grass, and 
the morning air is too damp for you, my child.” 

** Never fear for me, father; my walk will not be 
long; I am going only to visit poor Mary Lee. She 
has been sinking more rapidly for the last few days, 
and yesterday she sent her little brother, to ask me 
to come to her early to-day, for she had something 
to impart to me, and wished to see me alone.’’ 

‘“‘Ever bent on errands of mercy, my sweet child! 
God bless you! for you are a blessing to us all.” 
There was an unwonted fervor in his manner as he 
drew her toward him and kissed her brow, as if 
some fearful apprehension had taken possession of 
him, which rendered her dearer than ever to his 
heart. She started and gazed wonderingly into his 
face, while a tear dimmed her clear blue eye, and 
she said iremulously— 

‘IT wish my dear father would tell me what has 
happened to disturb him.” 

‘Nothing, my precious child. Now go, but do 
not let poor Mary’s secret detain you beyond the 
breakfast hour, for our guests will miss your sunny 
face.” Again he tried to smile, but the effort only 
threw a deeper shadow on poor Bertha’s brow, and 
she went forth with a heart less light than that with 
which she had entered. 
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It was not long before her mother, with a hurried 
step and perturbed manner, entered the library. “I 
have come to you,’’ she said, “in compliance with 
Bertha’s request; she tells me that you are disturbed ; 
pray tell me the cause, James, and let me share it, 
whatever it may be.” She drew her chair beside 
him and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“She is right,”? he replied, “‘ believe me, Mary, 
some horrible wo is impending over us. God alone 
knows what it may be, but that some heavy, some 
bitter calamity hangs, like a sword suspended by a 
single hair, above our heads, I feel as surely as if it 
were all revealed before me now. You may call it 
folly, superstition, what you will; and I have tried 
hard to think it so, but the awful conviction is ever 
present to me. It has been revealed to me in a 
dream, every circumstance of which has passed 
away from me; but the impression left upon my 
mind is of a vague, an undefined, a shadowy vision 
of horror. So intense was the agony it awakened, 
that I sprung from my bed, and when I awoke I 
was standing in the centre of the room, with the 
perspiration starting from every pore, my hands 
clenched in my hair, and as my eye fell on the mir- 
ror near me, it gave back to my gaze such a picture 
of frantic horror as I trust never again to look upon. 
My hair stood upright upon my head; my face was 
livid and ghastly, and my eyes almost starting from 
their sockets. You slept profoundly, and I would 
not disturb you. Strange as it may seem to you, I 
cannot recall one feature of that awful dream; but 
when, restless and wretched—for I could not throw 
off its dreadful influence—I descended to the library, 
in the vain endeavor to banish it from my remem- 
brance, suddenly our darling child entered, and in a 
moment some mysterious influence seemed to clus- 
ter about her, and to connect her with all the hor- 
rible agony of that haunting vision. Gracious 
Heaven! what is the awful doom that awaits my 
child !” 

‘“‘ My dear husband, surely this is unlike yourself, 
to be so moved by a mere dream. Horrible as it 
was, reflect for a moment that it was only a dream. 
Come, come, free your mind from this impression, 
it is mere weakness. Sir Charles expects you to 
join the fox-hunt to-day, and in the excitement of the 
chase you will forget these gloomy forebodings.”’ 

“Tt is in vain, Mary; I cannot join our guests in 
the sport to-day. At breakfast I will do my best to 
be cheerful ; but this day I must pass alone. Above 
all, do not let our child suspect what I have told 
you.”’ 

A belief in revelations to us by dreams, visions, 
or premonitions of coming events, although regarded 
as an indication of mental weakness and superstition, 
is more prevalent than most of us are willing to 
confess; and few among us are proof against the 
impressions which are sometimes made upon our 
minds by such occurrences. And why, let us ask, 
should it be deemed a weakness? In the olden 
time, when the patriarch’s dreams excited the bitter 
jealousy of his brethren; and again, when the 

‘‘ Mene—mene—Tekel—Upharsin” appeared on the 


palace wall of the Babylonian monarch; and, later 
still, when in the Isle of Patmos were opened the 
great seals to the spiritual eye of the inspired Evan- 
gelist, it pleased the Almighty so to reveal the 
events that were tocome. And why may we not 
suppose that, as a warning, or a preparation for that 
which may befall us, He is still pleased, at times, to 
make such revelations to his children in the visions 
of the night? For ourselves, we see no weakness 
and no folly in the belief that the ministering angels 
who “ watch and duly ward” are sometimes sent to 
us, on their errands of mercy, in the hours of slum- 
ber; and oh, if they be those who have loved us 
here, is there not satisfaction and unspeakable hap- 
piness in the thought? 


CHAPTER II, 


Meantime, Bertha went forth on her errand of 
love to the dying girl, and the freshness of the morn- 
ing air, the song of the birds, and more than all, the 
elasticity of her own joyous spirit, soon restored to 
her the happiness which was for a moment clouded. 
Lightly she went on, scarcely brushing the dew 
from the bending grass, and occasionally stopping 
to caress her pet lap-dog which was the companion 
of all her rambles. 

‘““Why, Bessie, you are more frolicksome than 
ever, this morning,”’ she said, as she stooped and 
patted the shaggy head of her favorite ; but Bessie 
bounded from her, rushed wildly over the smooth 
grass of the extensive lawn, and the next moment, 
with her snow-white hair all damp with the dew, 
she returned and sprung, panting and leaping about 
her young mistress, as if beside herself with joy, and 
beseeching her to join in her frolick. 

“Bessie, Bessie !’? exclaimed Bertha, as she 
caught at her dress and her hand, in her hilarity, 
‘this is boisterous mirth, indeed;’’ and as she at- 
tempted to take her in her arms, she sprung again 
from her and bounded away into a grove of beeches 
at some distance. By this time she had arrived at 
her destination, and as she knocked at the door of 
the cottage which was the home of poor Mary Lee, 
a shade of sadness fell upon her sun-bright counte- 
nance. The sick girl was lying, feeble and languid, 
upon her little bed; she had evidently been long 
awake, and awaiting with anxiety the coming of the 
gentle girl, whose sympathy had helped to sustain 
her in her protracted sufferings. 

‘¢T am sorry, Mary, to learn that you are worse,” 
she said, as she advanced toward her; “and I am 
afraid that this is too great an effort for you. You 
have had a sleepless night I see.” 

The sufferer turned with a grateful smile to greet 
her visitor. Yes, she had suffered much in body; 
but there was a weight upon her mind, of which she 
wished to relieve herself, and she was thankful 
to her, that she had come at her request. Bertha 
seated herself beside the low bed of the invalid, and 
took her thin hand in hers. 

‘Your hand is wounded, Miss,’’ said Mary, as 





she observed a stain upon it. ‘ You have scratched 
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it perhaps, in gathering those beautiful roses; for 
beautiful as they are, they will have their thorns.”’ 

No, Bertha replied, she had brought them for her 
from home; but Bessie was this morning in one of 
her occasional frolicks, and was rather more hilarious 
than usual. She remembered that her sharp tooth 
had touched her hand, but had not thought of it 
afterward. She wiped off the blood, said it was but 
a slight scratch, and then encouraged the sick girl to 
speak of her troubles. It was the last favor, poor 
Mary said, that she should have to ask of her, for 
her hours were waning fast; and then, as a faint 
biush overspread her wan cheek, she confessed that 
she had one strong tie to life, which she had prayed 
for strength to sever. She had a friend who was 
very dear to her, and whose lot she was to have 
shared, had it pleased Heaven to spare her longer. 
He had been unfortunate, and was without employ- 
ment now, would she but use her influence with her 
father to obtain for him a situation on his estate? 
That would make her happy, and she could lie down 
to her last rest in peace, for all other cares had 
ceased. She had learned the lesson of submission 
during the long and weary hours of her illness; 
which were hard to bear at first, till she had been 
taught where to look for strength. Now her spirit 
was at peace. William, she was sure, would, for 
her sake, watch over the last years of her father and 
mother, and would be as a son to them; and if Miss 
Bertha could aid her in the fulfillment of her last 
wishes, she should carry down to the grave her 
memory, with a gratitude which words could not 
express. Her request was received as she had ex- 
pected, and Bertha promised her best endeavors in 
her behalf. 

Weak and exhausted as she was, the poor girl 
drew toward her the soft white hand whici had so 
often been laid soothingly upon her brow in her hours 
of suffering, and pressed it fervently to her lips. 

‘* May God reward you,”’ she said, “ for you have 
been as one of His good angels to me, coming from 
your home to watch over me in my illness, and 
always bringing sunshine into my little room. To 
the last hour of my life, I will pray God to bless 
you.” 

Bertha remained for some time at her bed-side, and 
read to her from the sacred pages, which were her 
ever-increasing solace, until her mother returned 
from her morning’s occupations, when she took her 
leave and hastened home, wondering all the while 
where Bessie could have gone in her frolicksome 
mood, and looking for her as she went. But Bessie 
did not return that day, or the next ; and search was 
every where made for her in vain. Some mis- 
chievous person, it was feared, had destroyed the 
shaggy favorite, who was deeply lamented by its 
mistress. 

The days and even the weeks passed on, and no 
tidings came of Bessie; meantime, Bertha obtained 
for poor Mary Lee, the boon which she so earnestly 
coveted, and received in return her tearful thanks 
for this new proof of her kindness toward her humble 
friend. 
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The guests at the hall were full of mirth and 
hilarity, and the days passed away in rambles on 
foot, and rides and drives through all the ‘finest 
scenery which that portion of the country afforded. 
Sir James joined them occasionally, and their merri- 
ment sometimes elicited a gay sally from himself; 
but it was observed by all that his natural and hitherto 
uniform gayety was gone, and that he kept a more 
than usually careful and almost apprehensive watch 
over the safety of his child; ever hovering near her, 
as if to guard her from some impending danger. 
Something which they could not account for, and 
about which they dared. not inquire, seemed to 
weigh heavily upon his spirits. 

The third week had passed away since Bessie’s 
disappearance, and as the twilight of a lovely day 
was closing in, Bertha stole away from the friends, 
who had learned to love her deeply, and hurried to 
the bed-side ofthe sick girl, who still lingered, 
though still declining, and whose face ever brightened 
at her approach. Her visit was somewhat shorter 
than usual, in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour; but, promising poor Mary to see her again 
as early as possible, she returned to the circle where 
her gentleness and sweetness of disposition had made 
her a bright particular star ‘‘ which threw its beams 
on all. So is it, that goodness lights not alone the 
bosom from which it emanates, but sheds its soft 
radiance over all that come within its charmed 
circle. Alas! little dreamed they—the inmates of 
the cottage—who watched her light and airy step 
as she flitted from them, like a ministering angel de- 
parting from the scene she had blessed, that never 
more should her foot-fall be heard upon the threshold 
of their humble home; that the light of her young 
life was doomed to set, ere the poor invalid over 
whom she had watched should take her farewell of 
this world. And afterward they loved to recall 
every circumstance which then transpired, and felt 
as if—though herself unconscious of it—she had 
come at that hour to take her final leave of them on 
earth. 

CHAPTER TIL. 

That evening there was a flush upon Bertha’s 
cheek, lending to the eye an unnatural lustre. She 
was excited—gay beyond her wont. Many guests 
were assembled at the Hall. Beauty and wealth, 
the gifted and the proud, filled the brilliantly-lighted 
apartments; but fairest of all was she, the cynosure 
of all eyes, as she gracefully trod the mazes of the 
dance, and received the homage of all hearts. The 
parents only watched with anxiety the heightened 
color and the strange brilliancy of the eye. Many 
afterward recalled the kind and gentle words which 
she had uttered on that fatal night, and loved to think 
of her as she then was; she who; like the sun, had 
put on her brightest robes at her departing. 

The hours flew by; one after another the guests 
who were not inmates of the house, took their leave; 
the lights were extinguished, and silence reigned 
throughout the spacious mansion. When all was 
still, the door of Bertha’s apartment was softly opened 
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by her mother, who noiselessly approached her 
bed-side, to see if all was well with her child. She 
was in deep slumber ; the same flush was upon her 
cheek, and a slight degree of restlessness was ob- 
servable ; but by no means sufficient to excite alarm ; 
and impressing a kiss upon her brow, without 
awakening her, she crept back to her own room. 
An hour had scarcely passed away, however, and 
she was just sinking into a quiet sleep, while every 
other eye beneath that roof was sealed in slumber, 
when all were aroused by a shriek that echoed from 
room to room, and filled every heart with dread. 
Some, springing from their beds, believed that some 
horrible dream had visited them; others declared 
that it was not within the house; but while they 
reasoned, as yet half unconscious, again and again 
it came upon the ear; so strange, so unearthly was 
the sound, that it had searcely died away, before the 
doors in every direction were opened, and the great 
hall was filled with anxious and inquiring faces. 
“What is it?” ‘ Where is it?’”? were questions 
asked on every side, but none could answer. There 
was a moment’s breathless pause, and every faculty 
was strained to listen; again came upon the ear that 
horrible cry, and the parents simultaneously ex- 
claimed— 

“My child!” 

“Our Bertha!” and rushed to her apartment, from 
whence the sound proceeded. But oh! what pen 
shall dare pourtray the scene that met the eye of the 
frantic mother, the heart-broken father, the bewil- 
dered and terror-stricken group of guests and ser- 
vants that thronged to witness the awful spectacle. 
There stood the beautiful girl who a few hours be- 
fore had attracted every eye, and was the idolized 
of every heart, “‘ the observed of all observers,’’ her 
hands clenched wildly, her eyes dilated, blood-shot, 
almost starting from their sockets; her beautiful hair 
disheveled and streaming over her shoulders; her 
face pale as her night-robe, and the white foam pour- 
ing from her mouth. 

‘‘ Father—mother !’’ she shrieked, as they appeared 
at the door, ‘‘I am mad—mad! Do not come to me 
—away—away !”’ 

She clung with a desperate and frantic grasp to 
a chair which was near her, while she glared 
upon them with the awful gaze of the victim of 
hydrophobia, and with another heart-rending shriek, 
sunk exhausted and foaming upon the floor. 

It was too much for the agonized parents. 

‘Great God !”’ exclaimed the father, ‘‘ was it this 
—this, that I have foreseen !’’ while the poor mother 
fell senseless into the arms of the friends who were 
near her, She was borne to her apartment, and 
powerful opiates were administered, which kept her 
in a state of unconsciousness. Physicians were 
summoned in every direction; but for her—the child 
of many hopes, the idolized, the worshiped—for 
her, all hope was past! No medical skill could 
avail. The venom had infected the warm current 
that rushed through her veins, and writhing in the 
agonies of hydrophobia, which no pen can paint, a 





few hours must terminate her young career. The! 
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poor victim was bound at her own request, and the 
physicians stood around, overpowered with the 
thought of the inefficacy of their skill to avail them 
at this awful hour. The wretched and almost 
frantic father walked the floor of a distant room, that 
he might nor hear the moaning and occasional 
shrieks of his idolized child, but he could not look 
upon her agony. The rector of the parish was with 
him, endeavoring to whisper comfort to the bereaved 
and heart-broken man. 

Physicians and attendants alone were assembled 
in the darkened room of the dying girl. The former 
especially, looked on the sufferer as if they had 
never before felt the utter inefficiency of all mortal 
aid. Presently two of them drew apart from the 
rest and held a whispered consultation ; the others 
successively followed. 

‘‘ There is no hope,”’ said one, “and all that re- 
mains is to shorten her misery and terminate this 
awful scene: God knows how dreadful the alter- 
native seems to me, yet in my heart I believe there 
is no other.” 

Some minutes more passed in consultation, and 
then the family physician, a man of keen sensibility, 
was deputed to open their proposal to the agonized 
father and to obtain his consent. It was difficult to 
fortify himself for the task, but with an inward 
prayer for strength, he fulfilled, with as much deli- 
cacy as possible, the painful duty. The suggestion 
was received with a cry of anguish which went to 
the hearts of all who heard it. 

‘“Oh, my friend,’ he said, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘if you cannot—cannot save my child’’—here 
was a burst of sorrow which seemed to rend the 
very heart-strings—‘‘ I consent; perhaps this is best 
—O God, sustain me!’’ He covered his face with 
his hands, and wept like a child. 

The clergyman, overcome by the scene, threw 
his arms about him, and whispered, *‘ He can and 
He will, my friend ! resign yourself wholly to Him!’ 

The physician pressed his hand silently; for a 
moment buried his face in his handkerchief, and 
then brushing away his tears, hastened back to the 
poor victim. A vein was opened, and the current 
of her young life-blood flowed forth like water. 
Ere long her struggles ceased. “he sorrow-stricken 
father was summoned; he bent over his sweet child, 
and pressed his lips to her cold forehead. She 
opened her eyes, fixed them upon him in a long and 
earnest gaze, in which was concentrated all the 
affection and tenderness which had characterized 
her life, and then—closed them for ever. 

The body of poor Bessie was found a few days 
subsequent to this event, in a neighboring thicket, 
shot through the heart. She had attacked with all 
the rage of hydrophobia, a young peasant, who had 
preserved his own life by destroying the well-known 
favorite. She was buried near the grave of her 
young, beautiful, and ill-fated mistress. 

And desolation fell upon that house; its sunlight 
and its joy were gone forever. A blight had fallen 
upon the hearts of its inmates, for “‘ the hand of God 
had touched them.” To the bereaved mother opiates 
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were administered until the funeral ceremonies were 
over. They were solemn and impressive; for a 
calamity so peculiar and so awful, called forth the 
deepest sympathy—and for miles around all hastened 
to the scene of this dreadful catastrophe. A line of 
mourning carriages extended as far as the eye could 
see, nodding with heavy black funereal plumes, and 
following that which bore the remains of the young 
and beautiful, to her last resting-place. As asymbol 
of her innocence and purity that was decorated with 
plumes of snowy-white, and the coffin was thickly 
strewn with white flowers. 

They laid her down to rest; and in their period 
the spring and summer flowers grew up and bloomed 
around the place of her slumber; but, to the hearts 
of those that loved her, blighted by the winter of 
their sorrow, no spring-time and no summer could 
return. The mother never rose from the blow which 
had prostrated her in that hour, when her only one, 
the idol of her heart, had become a tenant of the 
grave. Perhaps she had forgotten, in the period of 
her triumphant happiness, that her first and holiest 
affections were due to Him who had given that idol 
to her arms, and made her what she was; and 
therefore was the beautiful, the beloved, torn from 
her bosom, to prove that even she was mortal; and 
that her gentle spirit might hover over the desolate 
one, and win her to her own bright abode. 








A few brief months, and the mother slept beside 
her child; and the father, alone and desolate, trod 
the now silent halls of his once happy home. The 
joyous foot-fall which had greeted his coming, and 
the soft caress which had ever attended his depar- 
ture thence, he could never welcome more. He 
was alone, and darkness, thick and palpable, 
shrouded him in its gloom. But there came a 
time, though the interval was long and weary, when 
the veil was rent, and the captive spirit felt the 
warm beams of the light in heaven; and with it 
came the conviction that the arrows which had 
pierced him were sped by the hand of Love! and 
that, through the still open wound, the offering of a 
broken heart had gone up in sacrifice. Again he 
went forth into the world, with a tear for every 
sufferer, and sympathy and love followed his steps. 
Often was the story of his calamity repeated by the 
groups of peasants who watched him as he went, 
followed by a servant bearing flowers, to the graves 
of his beautiful and beloved. It was the dearest 
office left him now, to scatter the fragrance and 
beauty which in life they cherished, about their quiet 
home, as an offering of affection to the departed; 
and to follow their example, by strewing comfort 
and happiness in the paths of the weary and the 
heavy-laden. 
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JULIA GRANDON. 


A COQUET’S HISTORY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES.”? 





I sHALL never forget the effect which the beauty 
of Julia Grandon had upon my young imagination. 
I say imagination, for its action upon my mind or 
heart was slight; but her appearance, and the care- 
lessness of her demeanor, had the effect of exciting 
my fancy to a most unusual degree. She had the 
look of one heart-broken, evidently finding no relish 
for any of the daily scenes of life. I remember, as 
if ’t were yesterday, when I first saw her at her 
father’s house. The sun was just sinking below the 
blue waters which formed the western horizon, It 
was an hour fitted for contemplation and repose, but 
Julia appeared to shrink from thought, and she 
seemed to hail my coming as a relief from the ideas 
that would intrude into her mind whenever repose 
and solitude favored their advent. Her younger 
sister [I had long known, and as we entered and 
I was introduced to the family, I was surprised, and, 
with sophomore vanity, delighted at my reception ; 
for she came forward and with outstretched hand 
received me. Soon we were in the full tide of con- 
versation. She spoke with great volubility and 
earnestness. The trivial topics of the day were 
soon thrown aside, and we dashed into a spirited 
discussion of more abstruse topics. A looker-on 





would perhaps have wondered at the manner, 48 
well as the subjects which we debated. There was 
none of that lightness and frivolity which ordinarily 
characterizes the conversation of young persons. I 
was but a sophomore in a neighboring college, and 
she scarcely twenty. No attempts at wit, no ghosts 
of murdered puns were recalled from the moulder- 
ing ashes of the past. Our talk stirred the depths of 
the topics we had under our consideration. 

Conversation resembles the flowing of a mighty 
river. At its commencement, when it first trickles 
from its rocky source, its transparent waters brighten 
the little pebbles over which it flows; and its tiny 
ripples, as they dash along in their precipitous 
course, sparkle with each ray of light, and gladden 
the heart of the beholder with their brilliancy. 
Anon, the broad channel is contracted, and the 
streamlet increasing in depth as it advances, and 
gathering strength and volume on the way, with 
difficulty presses through its narrow banks. The 
rapidity of the current is lessened, the glowing rip- 
plets are gone, but in their place is depth and vigor. 
No longer turning aside to play with shining stones 
or dance with the sunbeams, profoundly and quietly 
it passes on, overcoming all obstacles. 
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Religious dogmas soon became the subject of con- 
troversy, and especially the claims of the Romish 
church, for which she was exceedingly strenuous. 
Some hours thus passed away, and I left, if not as 
cordiaily at least as earnestly as we had met, pro- 
mising on a future day a continuation of this tourna- 
ment. 

The topic was never resumed. I saw her often 
afterward, and had thus an opportunity to witness 
and mark her extreme beauty of person, but the 
charms of intellect, which she possessed so emi- 
nently, were never again so fully laid open to me. 
I would like to describe her beauty to you, though 
not skilled in portraiture. She was somewhat above 
the medium height, of symmetrical form, with a fall 
of the shoulder that Praxiteles would have gladly 
copied. Mental excitement had somewhat detracted 
from the natural roundness of her person. Her face 
was one of great beauty, classically Grecian in con- 
tour, with a fine expanse of forehead, with a dark 
hazel eye, and an olive skin, through which the rich 
blood might occasionally be seen mantling to her 
cheek. The massive braids of her black and glossy 
hair were twisted in careless grace around her head. 
She was personally a magnificent woman. Such 
might have been Zenobia. 

Beautiful as it was, that face would not have en- 
tirely pleased Lavater. It had an unpleasant effect 
upon me. The eye wanted softness, and the mouth 
was deficient in a something that I felt should have 
been there. I never, while conversing with her, 
thought that she was speaking her real sentiments. 
I always doubted if she had that faculty which gives 
to women all the peculiar charm which character- 
izes them—the power of love. She excited nothing 
higher than admiration in my heart. Her own was 
an icicle, and generated no warmth in the breasts of 
any—for love begets love. Beside this, she had an 
overweening desire for power and admiration. To 
rule was her great desire, to be flattered her only 
delight. These qualities made her a finished co- 
quette; and never was one better equipped for such 
a career. No expense had been spared upon her 
education, and she seemed to acquire information 
and accomplishments almost without a thought. 

I have given you this prefatory description, in 
order to show to what results such brilliant powers 
may be brought, and the inevitable consequence of a 
mind, however powerful, if wrongly exercised, and 
the sufferings of an ill-regulated heart. The inci- 
dents that I shall mention actually occurred under 
my own observation, as I have stated. 

Julia Grandon was early a coquette. At fifteen 
years of age she might have been esteemed mistress 
of the art. Her indulgent parents, proud of the ex- 
treme beauty and intellectual strength of their eldest 
child, allowed her to act as her fancy willed. She 
was constantly surrounded by those who ministered 
to her vanity, and who bowed uselessly at her 
shrine. She dismissed none, but received the pro- 
testations of all, and gave encouragement to all, so 
that each, though doubting where he really stood in 
her affections, yet was convinced that he was pre- 


ferred above the rest. Thus years rolled on, till a 
few months before the time that I was presented to 
her, as already described. One by one her suitors 
had left her, but new ones had pressed forward to 
fill their places. Grown more skilled in managing, 
she had somewhat increased her train of admirers. 
Several young men of character, education and for- 
tune had been induced to make the useless offer of 
their hands. ‘She would be happy to retain them 
in the number of her chosen friends,” was all that 
they could obtain for an answer. Already had she 
begun to count on her fingers the number of her 
heart-offerings, while waiting with impatience for 
some flirtation of more interest; for she had begun 
to tire of the monotony—when fortune announced a 
new-comer on the stage. 

Rumor had brought to her ears the exaggerated 
reports of one who combined in his person more 
beauties, excellences and high powers than are 
usually bestowed upon whole societies. Physically 
speaking, Frank Bellingham was not strikingly 
handsome, and yet there was something in his sim- 
ple personal appearance, distinct from any graces of 
carriage, which never failed to attract even the 
careless observer. In height he was of that altitude 
which is the almost universal accompaniment of 
mental energy. The bodily requisites for physical 
force seem to be inconsistent with intellectual de- 
velopment. Very few of the distinguished men of 
the world—those who have made their mark upon 
time—have been of large frame, or of remarkable 
muscular powers. Indeed, might not the converse 
be found true? Like the tall and rank grain which 
delights the eye of the ignorant observer, alas, not 
that of the husbandman! the bearded head shows 
but few ripe kernels. Light and active, he was a 
proficient in all manly amusements, and no one was 
esteemed a better partner in the sportive pastimes of 
the drawing-room. Music, of all the graces of the 
mind, interested him most, and the plaintive ballad 
or sentimental love-song seemed to receive its great- 
est excellence when sung by his manly and educated 
voice, taught by an exquisite taste to swell with 
rapture, or die away, in accordance with the pathos 
of the scene which it described. 

I should give but a very imperfect description of 
our hero should I stophere. Accomplishments were 
but the ornaments of a firmly erected edifice, which 
had been for many previous years erecting. The 
best of instructors had poured into his capacious 
mind the wealth of science and history, and in that 
laboratory all had been systematic and arranged ready 
for use. At the time when he is introduced to the 
reader he was pursuing the study of medicine at the 
—— Hospital, and unraveling the mysteries of that 
noble and elevated science, with so firm a hand and 
so appreciative an eye, that his future success was 
prophesied as a thing of no doubt. 

Since I knew this man I have believed in the 
marvelous reports which history has given to us of 
the ‘“‘Admirable Crichton,’”? which before I had 
strongly suspected were fabulous. Dr. Bellingham, 





as he was styled, possessed the power of acquiring 
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knowledge of all kinds with wonderful facility. His 
memory was comprehension itself, and this, not of a 
single subject, as is often the case—dates, facts, 
poetry, all were equally surely remembered. A 
practiced eye and hand for painting, nice musical 
ear, and a ready wit—is it strange that his fame rang 
throughout the city—that his society should be 
eagerly courted—that he should be, for his educa- 
tion had nurtured the mind and the body, while the 
heart was neglected—a flirt ? 

Julia had heard the current reports, and had 
jeeringly replied that ‘‘ she should admire to see this 
male phenomenon. Pray tell me, is he in the 
museum? To an intimate friend she had boasted 
that she would bring him to her feet, if she ever 
chanced to meet him.” 

This bravado was carried to his ears, and not long 
after a mutual acquaintance brought them together. 

The influence which music exerts over its fol- 
lowers equals, if it does not surpass, all other kinds 
of animal magnetism. The beautiful chords of a 
Beethoven or a Mozart, find sympathetic unisons in 
the hearts of every lover of music, and a similar 
feeling animates the hearts of every hearer. It is 
this first step that is dangerous. Meet but on one 
common spot, one neutral trysting-place, where 
sympathy, like peace, exists, and strife will probably 
soon cease. 

It was a charming evening in May, of one of those 
delightful days which, though rare enough, are those 
which give this month the names of beautiful, genial, 
and a reputation which it is not very careful to de- 
serve. Mrs. Clarence Fisher on this memorable oc- 
casion gave one of a series of musical parties which 
had been the most recherché affairs of the season. 
It was a matter of course that to such delightful 
evenings all the é/¢te were desirous of attending, and 
the company was large. Many of the professional 
musicians were also there, and the best music was 
the order of the evening. Julia Grandon was its star. 
Though not naturally a creature of impulse, she de- 
pended very much upon excitement. She needed 
some stimulus to push her forward, and to bring out 
her powers. Perhaps it was the large company 
there gathered applaudingly around, possibly the 
effect of the presence of so many professional per- 
sons, always so critical, too often unjust, that excited 
her. Be this as it may, she never sung better. She 
had finished a splendid cavatina from Auber’s Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, and had just commenced 
the feeling ballad from Wallace’s opera of Maritana, 
‘“* Scenes that are brightest,”? when Frank Belling- 
ham entered. Concealed by the door, he listened 
with delight. There are few songs capable of more 
expression than this. It seems a melody of the 
heart, and while beautiful to an untaught ear, and 
even sung by an unskilled performer, it is capable of 
ybsorbing the powers of any one, however great, and 
delighting the most critical. 

Accustomed to praise, she looked around as she 
finished the last stanzas, for her usual meed, but her 
eye first met the beaming face of our hero. In a 
moment, the customary introduction was over, and 











in rapturous delight he praised the song. “The 
bird is attracted already,’’ she thought, “and soon 
this invincible Amadis will be fast bound in my 
toils.” Poor girl, she little thought that Greek met 
Greek ; she little foresaw the unfortunate future in 
store for her. 

For many weeks after this, Frank Bellingham was 
a frequent visitor at the residence of Julia. The 
musical parties that were frequently occurring, gave 
the pretext for visits that finally became almost daily. 
Hour after hour did they spend by the piano, prac- 
ticing the pieces for the next soirée. Vocal duetts, 
or those for the piano or harp and flute, absorbed 
much time. Though the ostensible offerings was to 
Apollo and Euterpe, Cupid, by stealth, obtained a 
large share of the gift. The numerous intervals, the 
preparations were too propitious not to be improved, 

Of all dangerous situations for any one, far more 
so for the susceptible, is the place at the piano. 
There is a communion of sentiment established im- 
mediately. The voices are striving for harmony 
and blending together in unison. The same air is 
respired by each, and in its passage seems laden 
with contagion. The accidental and occasional touch 
of the body, or the intermingling of fingers as they 
meet upon the keys, are as noticeable in their results 
as if they were the poles of an electrical battery. 

But by the side of the piano they might be daily 
seen, and upon it a fresh bouquet of choice flowers 
as frequently was present, that every sense might 
participate in this universal jubilee. It was strange, 
that though these flowers were always present, they 
never drew a remark from him in regard to them; 
and though she sometimes said how dearly she loved 
flowers, and bending over them, seemed to drink in 
their sweets, she never stated that an unknown 
friend sent them to her, or that their first coming 
dated from the morning after their first meeting at 
the musical party. But did not this prove how full 
were their minds, how numerous their topics of con- 
versation, that they neglected so fruitful a topic, or 
rather one so flowery? At any rate—was it not 
curious? 

‘‘Tt is not always May,” and these budding pro- 
mises were destined to be blighted before the season 
for blossoming had arrived. Julia had, imperceptibly 
to herself, gone on, till she was startled at perceiving 
that she was fatally involved in the snare that she 
had intended to spread for another. 

How happily had passed the days and months— 
so fleeting and transitory! And still she was happy. 
No doubts yet troubled her mind. At last she had 
found the one of all others that was worthy of her 
affection. She forgot her original purpose, and 
seemed ignorant of the cause of their first meeting. 
She felt happy and secure. The trouble had always 
previously been to interest herself, not others. No 
shadows obscured the future; and her beating heart 
was not hushed when it whispered—I adore him. 
The frequent meetings were still continued, and the 
flowers from the mysterious giver daily perfumed 
her apartment. 

And how fares it with Frank? Has he returned 
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unharmed from the lists? These were queries which 
perhaps even he might not easily answer. That 
which had commenced from rivalry, from pique, 
had grown to be of more interest than was antici- 
pated. But what were the ultimate consequences 
of her few hasty words we shall see in the future. 

Frank had early perceived the growing earnest- 
ness of Julia’s manner, and had endeavored to in- 
crease her opinion of his excellence. He spared no 
effort to ingratiate himself in her affection, and at 
times thought that he had succeeded. Doubts soon 
came, however, whether she was not luring him on, 
as she had many before, and if she should not soon 
play the coquette to him also. And this doubt was, 
perhaps, the only reason which prevented him from 
loving also. Girls little dream how important is 
uprightness, or they would not practice those arts of 
coquetry which are so disgusting to every one. 
Frank was greatly charmed with the beauty of her 
classic features, their ever-varying expression, her 
graceful form. He felt the influence of her mind, 
and the bewitchingness of her conversation, when 
in those sweet hours of converse in which they often 
indulged, in maiden meditation, fancy free she un- 
veiled her intellect’s rich treasures tohim. ‘* Would 
she were mine,”’ were his often repeated self-com- 
munings, as he walked home after an evening thus 
intoxicatingly spent. But the possibility that she 
would ever be his never crossed his mind. ‘ She 
loves me not, she is but playing a part with all the 
skill of a distinguished actress. It is professed 
amusement for her. It shall be no more for me.” 

‘* But is it not possible that she may really love me, 
and that apparent play is a very reality?”’ he some- 
times soliloquized. 

‘No. It is but the promptings of my own vanity,”’ 
was also his reply. ‘‘ And more, should it be so, I 
should doubt the fact. Suspicion must always ac- 
company the professions of a flirt. Further still, 
my wife, like Ceesar’s, must not only be true to me, 
but this must be beyond all doubt. 

We can imagine the reasonings of Frank Belling- 
ham, the stifling of his own feelings, and the con- 
sequent coolness with which he continued during the 
season to play the part assigned to him in the game. 
He had a strong hand, but when the spectators, who 
were deeply engaged in watching its various steps, 
were at aloss what was next to be done, Frank had 
by a coup-de-main baffled all their calculations 
and expectations, and had secured to himself the 
Victory. 

We will trace a little more particularly the pro- 
ceedings. Julia and Frank had attended together a 
concert on the evening of Thursday, in the fall sub- 
sequent to the period at which our narration com- 
menced. On Friday morning a rich bouquet, most 
carefully constructed of flowers, which, while breath- 
ing sweet odors, at the same time expressed forget- 
fulness, transitory love, farewell, was placed upon 
her table. 

Julia regarded not the hidden meaning of these 
tell-tale messengers till many days after she turned 
to them, as the last trace of one to whom she had un- 





consciously and unwittingly given her unsought 
heart, and whom she now never beheld. 

Since the concert she saw Frank no more. He 
was not ill, she knew; others had seen him casually 
in the street. She vainly strove to comfort herself 
with the belief that his approaching examination for 
his medical degree confined him ; for surely good 
manners wouid suggest the propriety of his gradually 
dropping an acquaintance so intimate. In vain did 
she endeavor to think of a reason for such behavior 
on his part—some carelessness or neglect of hers, 
some unintentional offense or injury to his feelings. 
But no, her selfexaminations and her inward com- 
munings served only to show to herself how entirely 
she was his, how utterly miserable she felt. 

Months passed away, and during their slow pas- 
sage came no solace. Of him, the idol of her affec- 
tions, nought came to her ears but the reports of oc- 
casional visitors, some uttered in ignorance, some 
from careless mirth, and others from sheer malice 
and envy. 

The bow too long bent loses its vigor and becomes 
useless. Julia felt that her mind was giving way 
under the prolonged and unceasing tension, and she 
sought for diversion. She could bear no longer the 
society of her old associates, the places even which 
she had visited before, especially those. which were 
hallowed by his society were unbearable. More 
particularly the Sabbath seemed gloomy, for the day 
was associated with his presence. The pew had 
his place, and he no longer was there to turn for her 
the pages of the Prayer-Book. To avoid these un- 
pleasant remembrances, she chose the by-streets for 
her walks, and the small and unfrequented churches 
for her place of Sabbath attendance. 

By accident she one Sunday entered a small church, 
which she soon found was of the Roman Catholic 
denomination. A church of this faith she had never 
before attended. It was a day of unusual exercise 
with them. The bishop of the diocese was present 
at his annual visit. The unusual form of worship, 
contrasting so strongly with the simplicity of our 
purer faith, is well calculated to strike the eye and 
be remembered on leaving. The forms, too, are not 
without their actual utility. The dull and ignorant 
brain requires something that will impress itself upon 
them without their personal trouble. The bereaved 
mind is benefited, for it needs to be withdrawn from 
contemplation of its own miseries. This it is unable 
to do of its own force, and seeks for that which will, 
by presenting new pictures and objects to the eye, 
drive away the trouble from the heart. Julia felt 
deeply interested in these unknown rites. They 
solaced her by their novelty, but she imagined it to 
be from their spirituality. The bishop rose as one 
having authority, and addressed the audience on the 
excellence of the church. Those who have listened 
to the distinguished ecclesiastics of the Romish 
church in this country, know well their power, 
Every word seemed to poor Julia to be inspired; 
and when the service ended, she was convinced that 
Catholicism was the balm of Gilead that was to 
heal all her woes. 
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With the impetuousness which characterized her 
disposition, she sought early the next day an inter- 
view with the bishop at his own house. He received 
her gladly, called her a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing, urged her on in the path she was desirous of 
pursuing, and in scarcely more than a week, unknown 
to her parents and friends, Julia was baptized and 
admitted into the bosom of the church that opened 
wide its door to the beautiful convert from the fash- 
ionable and heretic world. 

But in the quiet that succeeded this moral and re- 
ligious resolution, ‘‘ that peace of mind that passeth 
all understanding’’ came not ; and some new excite- 
ment must be sought-for for relief. On Sunday she 
engaged to take the charge of the music at a poor 
church in a neighboring town, and after a few weeks’ 
labor she was enabled to play upon the organ, whither 
she might be seen wending her way through snow 
and sleet, as well as burning sun, with an apparently 
unextinguishable ardor. 

But soon in this, too, came monotony, to be added 
to fatigue and leisure, to bring its sad train of thought. 
Proselytism then began to be her duty; and she 
never ceased to urge the faith upon friend and foe, 
ever ready by argument, such as woman’s is, to 
defend its greatest absurdities and evils. Some, from 
her former gay companions, she induced to array 
themselves against their friends, and to embrace a 
doctrine with the original imperfections which ages 
have been employed in sifting out and discarding. 

The peace of their own household she also dis- 
turbed; for by prayers, and entreaties, and threats, 
and fears, she prevailed upon her younger sister to 
rise atan early hour and hasten to the cathedral, 
where also she was baptized and admitted a Catholic. 





Great was the wrath excited in the breasts of the 
worthy parents by this act; but this feeling was 
turned to sadness when they learnt that their daugh- 
ters had left the city, and taken the white veil at the 
convent in Georgetown. The new convert staid but 
a short time, and returned to her home; but Julia, 
after her year’s novitiate, took the black veil, that 
bars out forever its wearer from the world. Wecan 
follow her no further ; and we cannot know whether 
she found in the privacy and retirement of the cloister 
that solace which she sought. Let us at least hope 
that she is in peace; and as we listen to the rich 
voice chanting at the vesper hour, and hear the rolling 
peal of the organ, as it responds to the richly-robed 
priest, let us forget the errors of the impetuous co- 
quette, and see only the sufferings and the virtues of 
the music-teacher and future Lady Superior of the 
convent—the heart-broken Sister Agatha. 

As for Frank, we need not follow him through his 
varied career, whether on the unhealthy shores of 
Africa, as surgeon in our government vessels in pur- 
suit of the slaver, serving his country in more im- 
portant stations, or in the retirement of his own study. 
Wherever he is, in whatever pursuit he is engaged, 
his mind at times seems wandering from the labor 
before him. The buoyant light-heartedness which 
characterized his younger days has fled forever. 
Years have rolled by since the scenes narrated were 
enacted, and few there are that remember them ; 
but the lesson has not been forgotten by me, a mere 
looker-on, and its instruction remains for you, reader, 
to take to yourself, as well as for me, the import- 
ance of uprightness, and the danger of trifling with 
the holiest of the affections—the trace of divinity 
within us. 





“HOPE ON.” 





BY MRS. E. J. EAMES, 





‘s Hope on—bear up forever.’’ 


Hors on, O Heart! even ’mid thy fears— 
The gift may yet be thine, 
Though “ hope deferred,’’ through weary years, 
Heth made thee ’plain and pine. 
Though clouds are dark above thy head, 
And shadows dim thy way— 
Drear disappointment round thee spread— 
Oh! yet bear on thy way, 
Through pain and penury—toil and care— 
Bear up thy heart against despair ! 


Hope on! though friends and kin forsake— 
Though slander hurl her dart— 

Do thou a firmer purpose take 
To keep thee pure, O heart! 

Dark Malice and mean Eavy dare 





Assail with Upas-tongue, 
But Innocence is strong to bear 

The weight against it flung: 
And in this Faith—through every ill— 
Learn thou to “ suffer and be still !’’ 


Hope on! it is not always night— 
The morn must break at last ; 
When thou shalt hail as clear a light 
As o’er thy youth was cast. 
Thou hast the promise stiil—O, then, 
Poor wrongéd heart, hope on! 
And for the sake of what hath been, 
Thy rest shall yet be won. 
With truth undimmed within thy breast, 
Bear on—and leave to God the rest! 
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THE BRENT GOOSE; THE BRANT. (Anas Bernida; Le Crasait.) 


Tuis beautiful and delicious wild-fowl, like several of 
its congenors which breed within the limits of the Arctic 
Circle, is common to both continents of Europe and Ame- 
rica, and is with us in the northern Atlantic states per- 
haps the most numerous, and certainly the most esteemed, 
whether as an object of sport or an article of food, of the 
varieties of this family, which are common upon our 
coasts. To the Canada Goose, or Wild-Goose, as it is 
more usually termed, Anas Canadensis, it is universally, 
and not undeservedly, preferred ; although in my opinion 
the former is itself entitled toa far higher place than is 
generally assigned to it among the water-fowl of America. 
The Snow-Goose, Anas Hyperboreus, and the White- 
Fronted Goose, Anas Albifrons, are so rare that opportu- 
nities seldom occur of testing their comparative excel- 
lence. In England I once tasted the latter fowl, and 
found it scarcely distinguishable from the Grey Lag, or 
common Wild-Goose of Europe, Anas Anser, which in 
my opinion is inferior both to the Canada and the Brent 
Goose; and though I have heard the Snow-Goose highly 
lauded for its delicacy and juiciness, I believe we shall do 
no injustice to any in declaring the Brant, facile et nullo 
discrimine princeps. 

It is worthy of remark that the habits of this bird are 
greatly different in England and in this country, inasmuch 
as there they are stated ‘‘to spend the winter months in 
the rivers, lakes and marshes in the interior parts, feeding 
materially upon the roots and also the blades of the long, 
coarse grasses, and plants which grow in the water.’’ 
Here they are entirely marine birds, frequenting the outer 





estuaries of the large rivers, the land-locked lagoons or 
sea bays, wh ch lie between our outer beaches and the 
shores proper of the continent, for so many degrees of 
latitude along our Atlantic seaboard, and never, so far as 
1 know or have heard, entering our rivers proper, or being 
killed in any fresh inland waters. So strongly is this 
peculiarity marked in the Brent Goose, that when they 
leave their feeding-grounds to the northward, compelled 
by stress of climate in winter, for lower latitudes, and 
again when they take their departure for the Arctic re- 
gions, impelled 
creande* 
Prolis amore, gravique cupidine nidificandi, 


“they collect,’? says Wilson, “in one large body, and 
making an extensive spiral course, some miles in diameter, 
tise to a great height in the air, and then steer for the sea, 
over which they uniformly travel; often making wide 
circuits to avoid passing over a projecting point of dand. 
In these aerial routes, they have been often met with 
many leagues from shore, traveling the whole night. 
Their line of march very much resembles that of the 
Canada Goose, with this exception, that frequently three 
or four are crowded together in front, as if striving for 
precedency.”” 

To such a length is this terror of the land passage car- 
ried by the Brent Goose, that no doubt can be, I think, 


* By the affection for the young which they are about 
to rear, and the urgent desire of nidification. Lucretius 
on Brent Geese. 
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reasonably entertained that, in order to avoid it, they 
make the whole of their vast migration, to and fro, from 
their breeding-places hither, and vice vers2, in direct con- 
tradiction to the custom of their congenors, the Canada 
Geese, which travel from point to point, in direct lines, 
directed by an instinct certain as the compass, and travel- 
ing the boundless wildernesses and vast inland waters of 
the northern territories, and the cultivated regions which 
intervene between those and their winter haunts on the 
seashores Of the Atlantic, with unrivaled speed and un- 
erring sagacity. A pretty certain proof of this is to be 
found in the fact, that on the northern shores of Lakes 
Huron and Superior, and in the small rice lakes adjoining 
them, although abounding in their favorite food, the eel- 
grass, and frequented in myriads of millions by the Canada 
Goose, on the breaking up of the ice in spring, and again 
at the setting in of winter, the Brent Goose is unknown 
both to the Indians and to the white settlers; nor are they 
known about the yet more northerly forts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company—short of the Bay itself, where they abound 
—who regard the Canada Goose as_ ne of the principal, 
if not the chief article of their subsistence. 

The breeding place of the Brent Goose is very far to 
the north, though not so far as that of the Wild-Goose, 
which is supposed, not without reason, to rear its young 
and pass the brief days of summer of the Arctic Circle in 
the regions of the Pole itself, while the Brent has been 
found on its nests in Labrador, to the northward of Hud- 
son’s Bay and in Boothia Felix. Here, fearless of the 
ambushed gun, and the murderous battery, it revels dur- 
ing a few short months in those to it delightful solitudes, 
occupied with the charms of love, and the cares of rear- 
ing its young. It does not, however, tarry long in its 
northern asylum, as it is usually looked for in the Long 
Island waters, and at Barnegat, Egg Harbor, and other 
shooting stations on the Jersey coast, early in October, 
and has been seen so early as the 20th of September. Its 
stay in these places is uncertain, depending very much on 
the nature of the season, often remaining, if it be open 
weather, during nearly the whole of the winter, while on 
the contrary, if the bays are frozen early, it at once 
towers aloft and takes its way southward. It seems, 
however, to come southward continually by successive 
partial migrations, until the freezing of the feeding- 
grounds compel it to march southwardly. 

The food of the Brant is principally the eel-grass, Zos- 
tera Marina, wherever that favorite dainty of all the 
aquatic tribes is to be found in plenty, and a broad-leaved, 
bright green marine plant, called by the country people 
sea-cabbage, which adheres to the stones on most of our 
beaches. After these it never dives—although it is re- 
markable that when wing-tipped it is the most dexterous 
of the family, often going a hundred yards or upward un- 
der water, and being therefore regarded as almost impos- 
sible to kill, if not shot dead outright. At low water it 
wades about incessantly, tearing up its favorite vege- 
tables by the roots, but neglecting to eat them until they 
are floated away with the rising tide, when it does not 
take’ wing, as most wild-fow], but floats away idly in 
long lines with its companions, in pursuit of its now 
floating dainty, and fares eumptuously on the proceeds of 
its previous industry. They are not unpugnacious birds, 
being often seen fighting among themselves, and beating 
the ducks away from their feeding-grounds; their cry is 
a hoarse, gabbling, honking sound, very different, how- 
ever, from the honk of the Wild-Goose, and by far more 
difficult to imitate, and is said closely to resemble, when 
several hundreds are screaming together, the chorus of a 
pack of hounds in full ery. 

On their return from the south, with renovated powers, 








in full, lusty health, rejuvenated, and exulting in the ap- 
proach of their summer love-making, they are in their full 
perfection of plumage, and their utmost excellence for the 
table. There is no Long Islander, and few Jerseymen, 
who are not fully awake to the preéminent merits of a 
May Brant—for it is about the fifteenth of that genial 
month, when they for the first time reappear among us, 
the youth of the past year now in full adult plumage, and 
not to be distinguished from the adults. They tarry, 
however, at this period but for a few days, ere they are 
again up and off to the northward; still so eager are their 
pursuers at this season, that short as is their stay the 
havoc made among them is yet not inconsiderable. 

At this season the Brant weighs about four pounds, and 
measures two feet in length from bill to tail, and three 
feet six from tip to tip of the extended wings. The bill 
is black, rather high at the base, the nostril mediul. The 
head, and whole length of the neck, with the exception 
of a white oblong patch on either side of the throat, rich 
velvety black; front part of the breast cinerious brown, 
each feather broadly margined with grayish white. The 
upper parts blackish brown, each feather margined with 
lighter brown; sides gray, margined with white; abdo- 
men and vent pure white; quills and primary coverts 
dark blackish gray. Rump and middle tail feathers black, 
rest of the tail grayish white. Irides hazel; legs dusky. 
The female is smaller than the male, but not to be distin- 
tinguished from it by any mark of the plumage; the young 
birds have the wing quill feathers broadly tipped with 
white, while in the old birds they are purely black. 

There is a variety of this fine goose, pretty well known 
on Long Island, the true name of which is Hutchins’ 
Goose, or Hutchins’ Brant; it is somewhat smaller, and 
in lieu of the lateral white throat patches, has a white 
gorget a good deal similar to that of the Canada Goose. 

We now come to the modes of killing this delicious 
bird, of which there are four; three of them, me judice, 
utterly unallowable, cockney and pot-hunter like, and the 
fourth unhappily the least profitable to the gunner, al- 
though the Brent Goose has one habit which may be used 
to some advantage in this the only legitimate mode. 

That mode is the scooping out a niche from the muddy 
side of some island, or point of hassock, kussick, or 
thatch, as it is called in the bays, and therein mooring a 
skiff, or Egg Harbor boat, with its decks heaped with 
trash and sea-weeds, the gunner lying on his back therein, 
with his two heavy guns prepared for a passing flock, 
and his decoys scattered over the calm waters in front of 
him, when if a flock chance to pass, and, observing the 
anchored deceits, wheel down to them, he is secure at 
once of sport, and of after excitement in pursuing and 
picking up the cripples. 

The disadvantages to this method are the following ; 
first, the Brant is on our waters a lazy, inactive bird, 
averse to rising on the wing, and rarely doing so unless 
alarmed by a passing boat or the firing of a gun; and this 
tendency is increased in consequence of its feeding afloat 
at high water, without taking the wing at all, while the 
other varieties of wild-fowl, as point after point is suc- 
cessively submerged, are compelled to take wing, and 
cross the points of hassock, or run the gauntlet of the 
islands, in going to or returning from his favorite feeding 
place. 

Second, the known aversion of this bird to pass over Or 
near points or islands, which is no less manifest in its 
transits up and down the bay, than in its longer voyages, 
for it may be said that it mever when on the wing ap- 
proaches the gunner’s ambush, or notices his decoys, 
however temptingly they may ride and dip at anchor, 
when near the land, unless they be jammed down by the 
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wind upon a leeward point, one of which is always se- 
lected by the best gunners who have watched the direc- 
tion of their morning transit, and who know how they 
must return. This difficulty is but partially compensated 
by the habit of the Brant of occasionally swimming in 
among the stools, and so affording an easy and sure shot. 
There is another fact, however, which, as I said above, 
may be made directly subservient to this sport, and thus 
it is—Brent Geese while feeding, as they drift about at 
high water, may be herded like so many sheep, and caused 
to swim in any direction desired, and may be so driven 
down upon the decoys, for which they are almost sure to 
make, by rowing round and after them slowly, taking 
especial pains not to press their motions or crowd upon 
them so as to compel them to take wing, when, of course, 
all would be over. The confederate of the gunner should 
therefore be wary and watchful, as well as skillful with 
the oar, and whenever he observes the fowl he is driving, 
hurrying and getting anxious, and pressing into one com- 
pact body, he must lie on his paddles entirely, until he 
sees his game resume their feeding or play, when he may 
again take the initiative. This, well done, is sure to pro- 
duce good sport, time, tide, weather and good luck agree- 
ing, without which, neither in Love, War, or Brant 
Shooting can success be looked for. 

Let me commend this method to my friend, the true and 
honorable sportsman, who would rather return home at 
night weary and cold, and with an empty bag or boat, 
than come loaded to his gunwales with booty obtained by 
any indirections, such as those which I shall be forced 
to name hereafter, though with maledictions on the in- 
ventors, and disgustful contempt for the practicers of them, 
as methods of Brant-murdering. 

Let me remind the sportsman that this kind of shooting 
is practiced in very cold weather, in a motionless and 
cramped attitude, and depriving him of the chance of 
warming his limbs with exercise. He must, therefore, be 
well and warmly clad, or he shall not be able to shoot 
tolerably, much less to enjoy himself or win renown, let 
the flocks fly as full and frequent as they will. 

The following dress I have found the best—those may 
sneer who will, but I think, and they will find, when 
their fortieth year brings crippling rheumatism, that it is 
wisdom at all times to be as comfortable as one may, and 
that it isno mark of manhood, but rather of very contempt- 
ible folly, to lie cold and shivering for the want of a few 
precautions which may be easily taken, and will make you 
as much at your ease as may be, ina Delaware skiff or 
Egg-Harbor pig-box. 

First, over your ordinary under-clothes wear a stout 
pair of Canada-gray cloth trousers, over these a pair of 
long worsted stockings, and over these again long pliable 
Canadian boots. A red flannel shirt, and above that a 
guernsey, with what waistcoat and shooting-jacket you 
will, and over all an oil-skin coat, as near as may be of the 
drab color of the sedge and hassock; on your head a 
woollen night-cap, and above it a gray tow hat; and— 
though your rig may terrify into convulsions a Young New 
Yorker, with ends to hia white choker longer than the yard- 
arms of a first-rate—take my word for it, it will not scare 
Brant, Goose, or Red-Head from your stools, and it will 
keep you, with the aid of a modicum of cogniac, Jamaica, 
or Ferintosh, as your taste may incline, cozy and good- 
natured, while your friend, who is too manly to take 
counsel, is as cold and as cross as whatever is most frigid 
and most fiendish. 

I recommend—for reasons why, too long here to set for- 
ward, see my Field Sports, vol. Il., p. 119—the use of 
two single guns of 16 Ibs. weight, 42 inch barrels and 5 
guage, in preference toany double-barrel guns on earth for 








this shooting. They should be made without ribs, pipes, 
or ramrods—a loose loading-rod, which is a cleaning-rod 
also, lying in the boat when in use, being adopted as a 
substitute. This should be made with a joint at exactly 
the length of the gun-barrel, so that it can be carried 
within it when traveling ; the upper joint about 6 inches 
in length, screwing into the other, and fitted with a knot 
at the top, like a pistol charger, may be carried in the 
pocket when in locomotion. Such a gun will carry 4 oz. 
of BB, or twenty-five buck-shot, without jar or recoil ; 
use equal measures of shot and Curtis & Harvey’s ducking 
powder, to be procured of Brough, Fulton street, New 
York—and coarse felt punched wadding, and you will do 
your work at 80, ay, by’r lady! or 100 yards, and you will 
not repent you of following my counsel. 

The murderous modes, which I have so strongly repro- 
bated, and to which I shall devote but a few words, are, 
first, the anchoring batteries, as they are called, shallow 
coffin-like boxes, supported by wide horizontal brims lying 
level on the surface of the water, covered with sand and 
shells, and exactly resembling a bit of bare shoal, upon 
the shallows whereon the fowl feed. Decoys are placed 
around, and an attendant waits in a skiff to secure the 
cripples and drive up fresh flocks, while the gunner lies 
perdu literally under water, until he starts up to do bloody 
execution. 

The evil of this method, (of the other two, which I shall 
barely name, as they are far less practiced, one, I believe, 
only at one point,) is, that fowl, when constantly harassed 
and disturbed on their favorite grounds, while in the act 
of feeding, constantly will rise high into the air and desert 
the places in which they are so wantonly tormented for- 
ever; whereas they may be peppered at day by day for 
years, and decimated as they fly to and fro without con- 
necting the idea of the persecution with the feeding 
grounds, and without increasing in shyness or decreasing 
in numbers. 

The second unsportsmanly and slaughterous plan is 
running down upon them before the wind under sail, 
while on their feeding grounds, which is easily done, as 
the fowl appear wholly unable to distinguish the rate of a 
sail-boat, and let it run closely in upon them before they 
will take wing. The havoc thus made is prodigious; the 
consequences as above, the permanent and eutire desertion 
of the spots where such brutalities are practiced. The last 
is akin to these. It is a necessity to the Brant to sand and 
dust themselves occasionally and probably to obtain small 
gravel-stones to aid their digestion, and they have regular 
sanding places, as they are termed, to which they punc- 
tually and constantly resort. This habit observed, the 
pot-hunter digs his hole in the sand-hill, watches his time, 
and counts his slaughter by flocks, at shots. Like the 
owner of the goose with the golden eggs, he will find too 
late that he has killed his people as Nero wished to do, at 
a single blow. Legislation has been tried, against all these 
three cowardly iniquities, and of course tried in vain. It 
rests to see what inculcating a spirit of sportsmanship may 
do; but I am little sanguine, seeing that true sportsman- 
ship, like the game it fain would, but cannot, protect, 
decreases year by year—many of those who boast them- 
selves sportsmen, and here an I would I could name 
names, doing deeds the foullest pot-hunter would shrink 
from, and holding themselves as high as ever in their own 
esteem, though lower than the lowest in the judgment of 
the judicious. 

Be this, however, as it may be, the only hope is in the 
efforts of the honorable sportsman, and so let him hopeful 
ever of the best, hold the helm steady, steer on through 
squall or hurricane, and never—whatever betide—never 
give up the ship! 
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THE KEEPSAKE. 














II 
The note was not long, 
It was dated ‘“* Hong Kong,” 

Short and sweet as a letter should be ; 
There was sketch’d in the middle 
A youth with a fiddle, 

And under them “ FIDDLE-DE-DEE.” 

He turn’d it about, 
“ Meant for me I've no douht, 

Some contemptible rival—that’s plain, 
If I knew who it was, 

I'd cudgel him—poz! 
He should not be so pleasant again,” &c 
Il 
He read on—thus it ran, 
“ Much misguided young man, 

To suppose that for night after night, 
Merely twangling guitars, 
Tink-a-tink to the stars, 

A Lady thy love would requite ; 


left on the ground A small case with a small BILLET-povx, A small case with a 









BILLET-DOUX. 
f™ 


————e 


Still it’s hard to be told, 
When you've sang in the cold, 
That you're not to have any reward, 
So this sitter I’ve penn’d, 
And, along with it, send, 
Just a trifle to show my regard,” &c. 


IV. 
Joy, conceit, and surprise, 
Flash’d at once from his eyes, 
As he read out aloud as above; 
“Tra, la la,” caroll’d he, 
I half thought so, it’s she, 
It’s a hint to return to my love,” 
He twitch’d his cravat, 
Gave a tap on his hat, 
Then sank on thegrass in aswoon! 
For on op’ning the case, 
He beheld his own face, 
Looking wofully long in a spoon, &c. 
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The Works of Shakspeare: The Text Carefully Restored 
according to the First Editions; with Introductions, 
Notes, original and selected, and a Life of the Poet. By 
the Rev, H. N. Hudson, A. M. In Eleven Volumes. 
Boston: James Monroe § Co. Vols. I. and II, 16mo. 
The Chiswick edition of Shakspeare, of which this ele- 

gant Boston edition is a fac-simile, has been long out of 
print, though the demand for it, on account of its readable 
shape, and clear type, has by no means ceased. The 
popularity it has enjoyed for twenty years has not been 
on account of the merits of its editorship, but in spite of 
its defects in that particular; and the publishers of this 
edition have therefore done well in imitating only its 
typography and size, and devolving all that relates to 
text, notes and criticism to an accomplished editor, whose 
name has long been associated with Shaksperian criticism. 
Mr. Hudson has done the practical part of his work, the 
purification of the text and selection and composition of 
the notes, with a fidelity equal to the old antiquarian 
drudges who long held Shakspeare in their keeping, 
while, even in this department of his labors, he evinces 
an acuteness, sagacity, and penetrating insight into the 
processes of Shakspeare’s mind in imaginative expression, 
which enables him to pierce to the meaning of difficult 
passages, which would puzzle hopelessly an unimagina- 
tive intellect. His notes are short, pointed, full of con- 
densed information, and going right to the mark. Their 
vigor and spiciness of expression are in pleasing contrast 
to the dogged round-aboutness which is apt to characterize 
such annotations, and which often makes the journey to 
them from Shakspeare’s text like dropping from a breezy 
hill-side into a muddy bog. 

It is, however, in the long bibliographical and critical 
introductions that Mr. Hudson’s powers are most splen- 
didly exhibited. If we may judge from the two first 
volumes, this edition of Shakspeare will far surpass all 
others in the aids it affords the reader for the comprehen- 
sion of the great poet’s sentiments and characters. The 
introduction to The Tempest, especially, is one of the 
most exquisite combinations of subtle thought and felici- 
tous expression in our literature; and the introductions 
to the other plays indicate, so far, a care, judgment, depth 
and sharpness of insight, and thorough committal of the 
mind to the subject it interprets and analyzes, which are 
quite remarkable in these days of hasty thought and 
slovenly style. The peculiar life of Mr. Hudson’s own 
individuality, though it breaks out in none of the startling 
antitheses and angular turns of thought which sometimes 
introduced such an epigrammatic discord in the method 
of his ‘“‘ Lectures,’’ is still sufficiently preserved to add 
raciness both to his analysis and his language. The gene- 
tal character of his present style is smooth, melodious, 
pliable to all the refined modifications of an idea, with a 
brilliancy as of sunshine on running water; and when 
the movement of the diction lulls the reader from its very 
music, a torpedo-like snap of wit quickly wakes him up. 

Asa specimen of Mr, Hudson’s power and ease of ex- 
pression, we will take a few of his observations on the 
character of John, in the introduction to Much Ado About 
Nothing. ‘‘ Critics,’ he says, “ have unnecessarily found 
fault with the poet for the character of John, as if it lay 
without the circumference of truth and nature. They 
would apparently prefer the more commonplace character 
of a disappointed rival in love, whose guilt might be ex- 
plained away into a pressure of violent motives. But 





Shakspeare saw deeper into human character; and per- 
haps his wisest departure from the original story is in 
making John a moody, sullen, envious rascal, who joys 
at others’ pain, is pained at others’ joy, and gloats over 
his power in working mischief; thus exemplifying in a 
smaller degree the same innate, spontaneous malice which 
towers into such a stupendous height of wickedness in 
Iago. We may well reluct to believe in the fact of such 
characters; but history is unhappily too full of deeds and 
plots that cannot otherwise be accounted for; nor need 
we go far to learn that men may ‘ spin motives out of their 
own bowels ;’ and that the man has often more to do in 
shaping the motive than the motive in determining the 
man.? Here is a whole philosophy suggested in a few 
seemingly careless but really close remarks on a minor 
Shaksperian character, in whom little interest is taken by 
most readers; but Mr. Hudson watches and follows his 
author with too affectionate an attention to allow any 
thing to escape his vigilant thought and piercing analysis. 
Such passages are scattered all over his introductions, 
and still reward perusal after they have been read and re- 
read. 

The introduction to A Midsummer Night’s Dream ranks 
next to that on The Tempest, for its sympathy with all 
that is delicate and delicious in Shakspeare’s supernatural 
characterization, and the clearness with which it brings 
out the principles of Shakspeare’s creations. We have 
only space for one extract, and that is so good that it 
should alone make the sale of the editioncertain. ‘* Great 
strength of passion and volition,’’ he says, ‘‘ would ob- 
viously be out of place in such a performance : it has room 
but for love, and beauty, and delight—for whatsoever is 
most poetical in nature and fancy. . . . The characters, 
therefore, are appropriately drawn with light, delicate, 
vanishing touches; some of them being dreamy and sen- 
timental, some gay and frolicksome, and others replete 
with amusing absurdities, while all are alike dipped in 
fancy or sprinkled with humor. . . . In the transformation 
of Bottom and the dotage of Titania, all the resources of 
fancy were needed, to prevent the unpoetical from get- 
ting the upper hand, and thus swamping the genius of 
the piece. As it is, what words can fitly express the 
effect with which the extremes of the grotesque and the 
beautiful are here brought together; and how, in their 
meeting, each passes into the other without leaving to be 
itself? What an inward quiet laughing springs up and 
lubricates the fancy at Bottom’s droll confusion of his 
two natures, when he talks, now as an ass, now a8 a man, 
and anon as a mixture of both, his thoughts running at the 
same time upon honey-bags and thistles, the charms of 
music and of good dry oats! Who but another nature 
could have so interfused the lyrical spirit, not only with, 
but into and through a series or cluster of the most irregu- 
lar and fantastical drolleries ? But indeed this embracing 
and kissing of the most ludicrous and the most poetical, 
the enchantment under which they meet, and the airy, 
dream-like grace that hovers over their union, are alto- 
gether inimitable and indeseribable. In this unparalleled 
wedlock the very diversity of the elements seem to link 
them the closer, while this linking in turn heightens that 
diversity ; Titania being thereby drawn on to finer issues 
of soul, and Bottom to larger expressions of stomach. 
The union is so very improbable as to seem quite natural ; 
we cannot conceive how any thing but a dream could pos- 
sibly have married things so contrary ; and that they could 
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not have come together save in a dream, is a sort of proof 
that they were dreamed together.”? 

The exceeding cheapness of this beautiful edition 
should be noticed in connection with the striking and pe- 
culiar merits of its editorship. It will be completed in 
eleven monthly volumes, at only one dollar a volume; 
and it is thus placed within the humblest means. 





Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet-Laureate, D.C.L. 
By Christopher Wordsworth. D. D. Edited by Henry 
Reed. In two volumes. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § 
Fields. Vol. 


In our previous number we noticed the first volume of 
this biography, and now gladly welcome the appearance 
of the second. The present volume is altogether more 
interesting than the other, and exhibits Wordsworth a 
little more in undress, It contains numerous interesting 
records of his private conversation. and many familiar 
letters of great beauty. The picture it gives of his do- 
mestic blessedness is winning beyond description, and 
the occasional slips of the biographer’s dignified, Doctor 
of Divinity pen, let us into many delightful views of the 
poet’s manners and habits. The notes on the principal 
poems, containing explanations of their purpose, and 
describing the moods and scenes whence they had their 
birth, are by the poet himself, and are invaluable to the 
lover and the critic of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

There is a delightful letter from Charles Lamb, which 
very happily hits off Wordsworth’s muddy, undecipher- 
able style of pennmanship. “Tell Mrs. W.,”? says Lamb, 
‘that her postscripts are always agreeable. They are 
legible, too. Your manuel-graphy is terrible, dark as 
Lycophron. I should not wonder if the constant 
making out of such paragraphs is the cause of that weak- 
ness in Mrs. W.’s eyes, as she is tenderly pleased to ex- 
press it. Dorothy, I hear, has mounted spectacles; so you 
have deoculated two of your dearest relations in life. Well, 
God bless you, and continue to give you power to write 
with a finger of power upon our hearts what you fail to 
impress, in corresponding lucidness, upon our outward 
eye-sight.” 

The letters to Professor Reed contain many compliments 
to distinguished Americans who visited him ; and, in spite 
of some English prejudices, Wordsworth really seems to 
have viewed the United States with a nearer approach to 
a cosmopolitan feeling than most Englishmen of his class. 
Dr. Channing and Washington Allston were his dear 
friends, and Professor Ticknor, the historian of Spanish 
Literature, seems to have attracted his high regard. For 
the Bishop of New Jersey, Dr. Doane, whom he saw both 
in London and at his own house, he expresses to Pro- 
fessor Reed, both kindness and respect. ‘‘ He is,” he 
says, ‘a man of no ordinary powers of mind and attain- 
ments, of warm feelings, and sincere piety. Indeed, I 
never saw a person of your country, which is remarkable 
for cordiality, whose manner was so thoroughly cordial.” 
In another letter he remarks: ‘‘ A few days agoI received 
a letter from a countryman of yours, the Rev. R. C. 
Waterston, of Boston, communicating the intelligeuce of 
the death of that admirable artist and amiable man, my 
old friend, Mr. Allston. He also sent me a copy of 
verses addressed by himself to me, I presume some little 
time ago, and printed in the ‘Christian Souvenir.’ You 
have probably seen the lines, and if so, I doubt not you 
will agree with me, that they indicate a true feeling of 
the characteristics of my poems.”? Of Emerson, however, 
his estimate was narrow if not stupid. One would have 
supposed that a poet would have discerned the beauty of 
his essays, however much he may have condemned their 


theological and philosophical audacities. ‘‘ Our Carlyle,” 
be says, ‘‘and he (Emerson) appear to be what the French 
used to call esprits forts, though the French idols showed 
their spirit after a somewhat different fashion. Our two 
present philosophers, who have taken a language which 
they suppose to be English for their vehicle, are verily 
‘par nobile fratrum,’ and it is a pity that the weakness 
-of our age has not left them exclusively to this appropriate 
reward—mutual admiration. Where is the thing which 
now passes for philosophy at Boston to stop?”? Contrast 
such wit as this with Emerson’s ! 

Indeed, we are almost reconciled to the unappreciating 
criticism against which Wordsworth’s own poetry had to 
struggle, when we observe how little he himself was ca- 
pable of a generous appreciation of the genius of his con- 
temporaries. Of Scott’s poetry, he said in conversation, 
that it ‘‘ does not go below the surface of things; it does 
not reach to any intellectual or spiritual emotion; it is 
altogether superficial, and he (Scott) felt it to be so. His 
descriptions are not true to nature; they are addressed to 
the ear, not to the mind, He was a master of bodily 
movements in his battle scenes; but very little produc- 
tive power is exerted in popular creations.” Passing 
over what he says of Byron and Southey, and not con- 
descending to answer his assertion that the Scotch his- 
torians (Robertson and Hume) did not know how to write 
good prose, we come to his opinion of the great German 
poet, Goethe, whom he absolulely detested, and underrated 
with a ludicrous violence. “ Iphigenia,’’ to him has none 
of the dignified simplicity which others find init. ‘‘ There 
is,’’? he says, ‘‘a profligacy, an inhuman sensuality, in 
Goethe’s works, which is utterly revolting. I am not in- 
timately acquainted with them generally. But I take 
up my ground on the first Canto (Book) of ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ;’ and as the attorney-general of human nature, 
I there indict him for wantonly outraging the sympathies 
of humanity.’? In another connection he plainly gives 
his impression that Goethe was a pretender and a humbug, 
and his universality affected, These opinions are cer- 
tainly interesting as personal impressions, however worth- 
less as criticisms. We may here add that he thought 
that the tragedy of Othello, Plato’s records of the last 
scenes of the career of Socrates, and Izak Walton’s Life 
of George Herbert, were the most pathetic of human com- 
positions. 

From the specimens we have given, we trust that our 
readers have received the impression that this biography 
of Wordsworth is not without its stimulating as well as 
its thoughtful interest. We hope to see it gain an exten- 
sive popularity, and would again express our obligations 
to Professor Reed, for his improvements on the English 
edition, especially in his additions. 





Yeast. A Problem. Reprinted with Additions and Cor- 
rections from Frazer’s Magazine. New York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This story is reported to be by the author of ‘ Alton 
Locke,” and the style, topics, method of characterization, 
and general strain of the sentiments, confirm the report. 
The title is quaintly illustrative of the design of the book, 
the object of which is to give a vivid representation of the 
ideas now fermenting in the English mind, especially in 
the minds of young Englishmen under the age of twenty- 
five. Bold, disdainful, confident, and audacious as he is 
in his statements and assertions, the author, though a 
clergyman, does not seem to be much trammeled by his 
cloth. Hedeals with all the institutions of England ina 
style of dogmatism which might not reflect discredit on 





Carlyle, whom he has taken for his master. He repre- 
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sents the English poor as in a swinish state, rotting, soul 
and body, in filth and immorality; and exhibits the in- 
adequacy of all the current methods of elevating their 
condition. Spite of its exaggeration, it undoubtedly tells 
many terrible home-truths to those classes most likely to 
suffer from a social insurrection. The story and cha- 
racters are vigorously conceived and sustained, and the 
power of description displayed quite remarkable. The 
fault of the book is its intensity of superficial sentiment. 
The author dogmatises with the confidence of an arch- 
angelic nature without evincing the mental depth and 
grasp of a first-rate mortal. 

Poems. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 

Reed §& Fields, 1 vol. 16mo. 


We have had occasion on so many occasions to refer 
to the characteristics of Mr. Tuckerman’s mind, and to 
praise so often its general sweetness, melody, thought- 
fulness and fertility, that we find it difficult fitly to cha- 
racterize the spirit and style of the present elegant volume 
with any new epithet. The longest poem in the volume 
is entitled ** The Spirit of Poetry,” and heroic verse has 
rarely been made to ‘‘ discourse more eloquent music,” 
than in this melodious and genial celebration of the in- 
spiring materials of the poet’s art. The smaller pieces 
are records of genuine moods of the author’s mind, were 
written at various periods of his life, and are distinguished 
by equal purity of conception and expression. The 
sonnets are especially excellent. Altogether, the volume 
will add to the author’s well established reputation in 
other departments of letters; and we cordially commend 
it to all thoughtful and sensitive minds. 


Boston: Ticknor, 





History of the Cross of Christ. 
Alger. 


By the Rev. William R. 
Bosion: James Monroe § Co. 1 vol. 18mo. 
This little volume is as new in design as it is able and 
eloquent in execution. It gives the symbolic history of 
the Cross, and the lessons taught by its fortunes and uses; 
is replete with interesting facts of its influence and sym- 
bolic meaning among many nations and races;.and is 
written throughout in a strain of religious sensibility, 
whose fervor, while it never abates ina single sentence, 
sometimes rises to rapturous eloquence. It is, in truth, a 
very beautiful volume, worthy of extensive circulation. 





A History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the De- 
struction of Corinth, B. C. 146. By Dr. Leonard 
Schmitz, F.R.S.E. New York: Harper § Brothers. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


In this volume a successful attempt is made to give in 
a popular form a correct history of Greece, the old works 
on the subject having been exploded. It is mainly based 
on Dr. Thirlwall’s valuable history, and exhibits, ina 
comprehensible form, the results of the criticism and re- 
search of German and English historians. It is a meet 
introductory work to Grote’s masterly and extended his- 
tory of Greece. 


The Glens; A Family History. By J. L. M‘Connell. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The publisher of this novel has not presented it in a 
very attractive dress, which is the more to be regretted, 
as it is the best of Mr. M‘Connell’s efforts in romance. 
The plot is interesting, the characters various and well 
discriminated, and the style of narration and description 
enimated and picturesque. It will more than repay pe- 


rusal, and exhibits the vigorous talents of the author in 
their best exercise, 





Para; or Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the 
Amazon. By John Esaias Warren. New York: George 
P. Putnam, 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume relates to a part of the world but little ex- 
plored by tourists, but which for splendor and picturesque- 
ness of scenery, the wondrous beauty of its fruits and 
flowers, and the impression it gives of nature’s spon- 
taneous and unlimited creativeness, is unmatched in the 
wide world. Mr. Warren has described it with a power 
of pictorial representation, and a feeling for the spirit by 
which it is animated, which makes his volume a delightful 
companion for a summer gay. In scenes of adventure, 
also, he has the faculty of so realizing incidents as to make 
the reader sympathize with their nature, and almost to par- 
ticipate in their movement. In addition to these pleasing 
qualities, he has an eye for the useful, and has clearly 
stated many important facts of his own individual observa- 
tion, which will especially interest the merchant anc poli- 
tician. Asaspecimen of the luxurious scenery to which he 
introduces us, we give a sentence of description relating to 
the American Consul’s garden in Para. ‘ Strolling with 
him through the shaded avenues, we took our first peep at 
the fruit trees, flowers, and other choice productions of the 
tropics. On all sides of us, groups of orange, mango, 
guava, and lime trees, were drooping with the weight of 
their golden fruit—tall banana shrubs threw out their 
gigantic leaves, while the mellow fruit hung in immense 
clusters from their powerful stems—rows of coffee-bushes 
lined the path on either side, teeming with blossoms of 
snowy whiteness—tempting pine-apples, standing alone on 
solitary stalks, lifted their heads above the bed of curious 
leaves by which they were surrounded—while flowery 
oleanders shot up to a prodigious height, and fragrant 
jessamines filled the atmosphere with delicious perfume.”? 
Such a description, coming upon the jaded senses of a 
denizen of the city in July, is tormentingly sweet and 
tempting. 





History of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. By Jacob Abbott. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo, 


We have often had occasion to praise Mr. Abbott's 
series of historical books, not only for the tact displayed 
in selecting the subjects, but for the felicity of their 
treatment. The present volume is devoted to a woman 
whose history is the very romance of intrigue and passion ; 
and he has succeeded in making the biography interesting, 
without venturing on any perilous particularities of her 
passions. To study Cleopatra’s character—indeed, to 
understand the events which Mr. Abbott records, we must 
pass from his biography to the “‘ False One’ of Fletcher, 
and the ‘‘ Anthony and Cleopatra’? of Shakspeare—the 
first giving us the psychulogy of her intrigue with Cesar, 
the other with Anthony. To conquer two masters of the 
world in succession, has rarely been the achievement of 
one woman; yet such was the achievement of the heroine, 
whose life Mr, Abbott so smoothly and decorously in this 
volume narrates. 

Dealings with the Inquisition : or Papal Rome, her Priests 

and her Jesuits, By the Rev. Giacinto Achilli, D. D. 

New York: Harper § Brothers. I vol. 12mo. 


This is a most curious and interesting volume, full of 
information which came under the writer’s eyes, and cal- 
culated to give Protestants a new hatred, if possible, of 
the detestable institution to which it relates. The mottoes 
of the volume will indicate its spirit: ‘Our soul is 
escaped asa bird out of the snare of the fowler; the snare 
is broken and we are escaped.”? “It is time for thee, 
Lord, to work ; for they have made void thy law.” 
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